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THE EARLY HISTORY OF THE 
CHESAPEAKE AND DELAWARE CANAL—Part I 


Early Plans and Frustrations 
By Racpu D. Gray * 


Neither in Europe, nor in our own country do I know a line of 
inland navigation, which by so short a distance, and at so easy 
an expense, unites such extensive and productive ranges of com- 
mercial intercourse.—Benjamin Henry Latrobe, 1808+ 


HE Chesapeake and Delaware Canal is one of the few 
waterways constructed during the canal era, approxi- 
mately 1815 to 1850, that is still in operation. Today it 

is a central link in the Atlantic intracoastal navigation system, 
capable of accommodating all except the very largest cargo and 
military vessels in passing between the Chesapeake and Delaware 
bays.? The canal shortens by nearly three hundred miles a 
voyage from Philadelphia to Baltimore. Indeed, this “ outside ” 
journey around the peninsula was rarely attempted in the early 
nineteenth century because of the inconvenience and the uncer- 
tainty of success.® 


* Mr. Gray, a former Eleutherian Mills-Hagley fellow at the University of Dela- 
ware, is currently studying for the Ph.D. degree in history at the University of 
Illinois. 

1 Latrobe to Albert Gallatin, Washington, March 16, 1808, Letters to the Honor- 
able Albert Gallatin, Secretary of the Treasury of the United States: and Other Papers 
Relative to the Chesapeake and Delaware Canal (Philadelphia, [1808]), p. 46. 

2¥or further details about the intracoastal waterway system, which permits vessels 
unsuited for navigating long stretches of open sea to move safely between all coastal 
points from Massachusetts to the Mexican border, see Corps of Engineers, United 
States Army, The Intracoastal Waterway. Part I: Atlantic Section (Washington, 
195 be 
Prats and Delaware Canal Company, Facts and Observations Respecting 
the Chesapeak and Delaware Canal and Its Extension Into Pennsylvania [1805], 
reprinted in United States Senate, Select Committee on Roads and Canals, Separate 
Report Concerning the Chesapeake and Delaware Canal (Washington, 1816), p. 26. 
Joshua Gilpin was the chief drafter of this document, which was widely circulated, 
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It was estimated in 1805 that the canal would shorten the 
time required for a voyage from Philadelphia to Baltimore by 
six to eight days. Not only would the canal speed communica- 
tions, but its vast possibilities as a conveyor of farm produce, 
lumber, coal, iron, and miscellaneous commodities made it 
highly desirable. In addition, the two wars with England—the 
Revolutionary War and the War of 1812—vividly demonstrated 
the military need for the canal. Asa result of these many factors, 
the Chesapeake and Delaware Canal finally was completed in 
1829, since when it has been in continuous operation. Never- 
theless, despite its importance and continued prominence in the 
history of the area and the nation, very little of the canal story 
is widely known. Time has obscured memories and taken its 
toll of contemporary records; canal enlargements have erased 
many traces of the original canal and its accouterments. 

No great amount of intellect or insight was necessary to 
conceive the idea of cutting an all-water route across the narrow 
neck of land separating the two bays. The topography of the 
Delaware peninsula is essentially flat, although a ridge with a 
maximum elevation of approximately eighty feet extends down 
the peninsula. This low ridge forms a watershed from which 
streams flow eastward into the Delaware River or Bay, and 
westward into the Chesapeake Bay. The proximity of the head- 
waters of those streams early presented the thought of joining 
them at the heads of their navigation by a short artificial ditch 
or channel. This project was looked upon as a work of nature 
left by the Creator for man to complete as a monument to human 
industry and ingenuity.* 

The waterway, simple to envision, was not simple to effect. 
The intricacies of canal construction, the theory of lock naviga- 
tion, and the necessary engineering skill were unknown or 
lacking; combined, the difficulties tended to make most seven- 
teenth and eighteenth century proponents of the canal little 


It was originally drawn up to accompany memorials of the Chesapeake and Delaware 
Canal Company to the Pennsylvania General Assembly and to Congress in 1805. 

4 Ibid. 

5“ The Chesapeake and Delaware Canal,” typescript, Chesapeake and Delaware 
Canal Company Papers (Historical Society of Delaware, Wilmington). Hereafter this 
collection will be cited C & D Papers (HSD). 
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more than visionaries. Men such as Augustine Herman and 
Jasper Danckaerts, even Thomas Gilpin, were more prescient 
than practical in their advocacy of the canal.° 


‘The commercial reasons for the Chesapeake and Delaware 
Canal were recorded as early as 1679 by Jasper Danckaerts, a 
Labadist missionary. In his journal of a trip through the Ameri- 
can colonies, he wrote: 


The digging a canal through was then talked of, the land being so low; 
which would have afforded great convenience for trade on the South 
[Delaware] River, seeing that they would have come from Maryland to 
buy all they had need of, and would have been able to transport their 
tobacco more easily to that river, than to the great bay of Virginia, as 
they now have to do, for a large part of Maryland. Besides, the cheap 
market of the Hollanders in the South [River] would have drawn more 
trade; and if the people of Maryland had goods to ship on their own 
account, they could do it sooner and more readily as well as more con- 
veniently in the South [River] than in the Great Bay. ... What is now 


6 It is impossible to state who first became aware of the possibilities and advantages 
of a canal across the peninsula. The plan was not foreign to the seventeenth century, 
although it is doubtful that John Smith, as some have claimed, was the originator 
of it. See the “ Memoir of Thomas Gilpin,’ Pennsylvania Magazine of History and 
Biography, XLIX (1925), 297. Subsequently this journal will be cited PMHB. 

John F. Watson, in Annals of Philadelphia and Pennsylvania, has ascribed to 
Sir Samuel Argall of England the honor of predicting the canal as early as 1613. 
Watson also recorded that the 1763 edition of Modern Universal History mentioned 
a project to join by canal the Delaware River and Bay trade artery and Chesapeake 
Bay. Opposed by the people of Virginia and Maryland, the project “came to 
nothing.” Annals of Philadelphia and Pennsylvania (Philadelphia, 1857), II, 466. 

Johan Rising, last governor of New Sweden, 1654 to 1655, has similarly been 
credited with proposing a waterway across the peninsula, but the evidence is not 
conclusive. The “passage” which Rising favored constructing was probably a road, 
not a canal. See Albert Cook Myers, ed., Narratives of Early Pennsylvania, West New 
Jersey, and Delaware (New York, 1912), pp. 139-40; and C. A. Weslager, Delaware’s 
Forgotten River: The Story of the Christina (Wilmington, 1947), p. 127. 

Augustine Herman, Lord Baltimore’s surveyor and proprietor of Bohemia Manor, 
was one of the first men to make explicit his views concerning a Chesapeake and 
Delaware canal. In 1661, writing to Vice-Director Beekman, an official of the Dutch 
settlements on the Delaware, Herman predicted the waterway: “The Minquaskil 
and the aforesaid Bohemia River run there within a league from each other, from 
where we shall in time have communication with each other by water, which may 
serve as encouragement to the inhabitants of New-Netherland.” Federal Writers’ 
Project, Delaware: A Guide to the First State (rev. ed., New York, 1955), pp. 335-36. 
Herman’s dream of a canal went unfulfilled until 1829, but an alternative trans- 
portation route, a cart road, was opened at the instigation of Herman between his 
manor and New Castle, Delaware, in 1661. 
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done by land in carts, might then be done by water, for a distance of 
more than six hundred miles.’ 


In the long struggle to build the waterway—a definite goal 
of peninsular settlers from the mid-seventeenth century on— 
Thomas Gilpin was the first person to take serious steps. With 
his initial efforts in the late 1760’s begins the story of the con- 
struction of the Chesapeake and Delaware Canal, a project that 
took sixty years, hundreds of men, and millions of dollars to 
complete. 

At no time was the canal far removed from the minds of the 
farsighted after Gilpin’s pioneering efforts. In 1803 a company 
jointly chartered by Maryland, Delaware, and Pennsylvania was 
formed and began construction in 1804 on a Chesapeake and 
Delaware canal to run from the Elk River in Maryland to the 
Christina River in Delaware. ‘The attempt soon proved abortive 
when money sufficient to complete the canal could not be ob- 
tained. The canal company then lay dormant for eighteen years. 
Stimulated in 1821 by the desire of Philadelphia merchants 
for an all-water route to Pennsylvania’s interior and by New 
York’s great example of canal construction, the Chesapeake and 
Delaware Canal Company was reorganized and refinanced in 
1822-1823. The canal, relocated and enlarged, was pushed to 
successful completion in 1829. 

When the canal line was placed, in the 1820’s, to the south 
of its original location near Wilmington and New Castle, most 
of Delaware’s earlier support of the waterway was alienated. 
Although opinion in the state had always been divided, strong 
encouragement for the 1804 canal route was found in northern 
New Castle County, especially among Wilmington merchants 
and industrialists. ‘They opposed the later location, however, 
for two basic reasons. First, the relocation was seen merely as 
a jealous gesture towards Wilmington on the part of the Phila- 
delphians who had gained the direction of the canal company. 
Secondly, it was sincerely believed to be physically impossible 
to dig a lasting canal through the selected region. 

Difficulties met in the construction of the canal lend weight 


Bartlett Burleigh James and J. Franklin Jameson, eds., Journal of Jasper 
Danckaerts, 1679-1680 (New York, 1913), p. 128. 


~ achieve what in its day was considered a monumental engineering 
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to the force and sincerity of Delaware’s objections to the “ lower 
route.” Nevertheless, perseverance, aid from federal and state 
treasuries, and engineering skill enabled the canal builders to 


feat. The canal, whose grand dimension made it an immediate 
and notable tourist attraction, proved useful to bay navigation 
and national defense. A series of misfortunes prevented the 
waterway from becoming a paying business, but its usefulness 
cannot be doubted. In 1919 the largest stockholder in the com- 
pany, the United States government, purchased the canal prop- 
erty and franchises. Subsequently widened and deepened, the 
waterway now plays a vital role in the inland navigation of the 
United States. It is the early history of this canal which follows. 


eS 


It was agitated to cut a Canal from a branch of the Bohemia to 
St. George’s Creek on the Delaware, which is about eight miles 
from Tide to Tide, and would have been done had not this war 
commenced.—Lt. Enos Reeves, 1781 8 


‘Thomas Gilpin was a prosperous Quaker merchant of multi- 
farious interests. His career combined scientific versatility with 
astuteness as a businessman. Gilpin inherited lands on the 
Susquehanna River, plus an estate and a flour mill on the Brandy- 
wine Creek; he later purchased over one thousand acres in 
Maryland at the head of the Chester River, where he established 
a milling center at Gilpinton, now Millington. Because of his 
various economic activities, he quickly realized the need for 
improved inland navigation. Moving to Philadelphia in 1764, 
Gilpin soon took the lead in awakening the city merchants to 
the transportation problem.° 

The growing port of Baltimore was beginning to make in- 
roads into the western trade of Philadelphia. As early as 1750 
Baltimore had gained “ much of the trade of settlers west of the 


8“ Extracts from the Letter-Books of Lieutenant Enos Reeves... ,” PMHB, XXI 
(1896) , 240. . re 

9Carl and Jessica Bridenbaugh, Rebels and Gentlemen: Philadelphia in the Age 
of Franklin (New York, 1942), pp. 346-47; “ Memoir of Thomas Gilpin,” p. 298. 
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Susquehanna River.” * The Susquehanna River cut through 
the heart of central Pennsylvania and drained two-thirds of the 
state, but debouched into Chesapeake Bay. The trade of the 
river was the cherished hope of both cities. With it went control 
of the vast hinterland of central Pennsylvania which Philadelphia 
claimed was rightfully hers, but which Baltimore also claimed 
by reason of geographic location. To gain access to the com- 
modities deposited at the head of Chesapeake Bay, Gilpin was 
struck by the utility and facility, both to Philadelphia and sur- 
rounding areas, of a Chesapeake and Delaware communication. 
He devoted himself to the task of acquiring sufficient informa- 
tion to test the practicality of the waterway, and of inducing 
the merchants of Philadelphia to build it. With the aid of 
friends, Gilpin made careful explorations of the peninsula, sur- 
veying and running levels of different routes. He concluded that 
a canal could easily be made at a reasonable cost. A line but 
thirteen miles long, through a country of easy digging and 
plentiful water, was required. Early in 1768 he began writing 
to the leading Philadelphia newspapers on the necessity of 
constructive action, and his journey to England in the same 
year “may have been primarily to investigate the Duke of 
Bridgewater’s Canal,” which had been completed in 1761." 

Gilpin was primarily interested in opening a canal from 
Duck Creek to the head of the Chester River, “‘ which he then 
owned, and where he partially resided,” but he made enough 
surveys, plans, and estimates of other possible routes for a gen- 
eral comparison of the advantage of each.**? ‘The entire work 
was condensed into one survey and estimate before it was pre- 
sented to a committee of merchants in Philadelphia, formed 
“for the improvement of the trade of the province,” whose 
interests had been stimulated by Gilpin’s continued and effective 
newspaper propaganda. Then, having shrewdly marshalled mer- 
cantile support for his scheme, Gilpin laid his plans, surveys, 

10 James Weston Livingood, The Philadelphia-Baltimore Trade Rivalry, 1780-1860 
(Harrisburg, 1947), p. 16. 

11 Bridenbaugh, Rebels and Gentlemen, p: 347. 

12Joshua Gilpin, A Memoir on the Rise, Progress, and Present State of the 
Chesapeake and Delaware Canal, Accompanied with Original Documents and Maps 


(Wilmington, 1821), p. 3; Henry Simpson, The Lives of Eminent Philadelphians. 
Now Deceased (Philadelphia, 1859) , p. 393. 
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_ and estimates before the American Philosophical Society, the 
_ usual repository of such ideas. 
On April 7, 1769, ‘‘ the Committees, for American Improve- 
_ ments, and for Trade and Commerce, [were] appointed to meet 
on Monday Se’ennight to digest the Papers now lying before the 
Society, for opening a Canal to join the Waters of the Delaware 
and Chesapeake Bays.” The committees were also directed to 
“ prepare a scheme of Application to the Merchants &c of this 
City, for defraying the Expence”’ of examining the best route, 
taking levels and estimating costs."® 

Two weeks later the committee appointed to prepare the 
application for financial aid reported with its prepared draft, 
which was read and approved. A committee of five was selected 
to present “ ‘To the Merchants and others of Philadelphia ’’ the 
following statement: 


The American Philosophical Society . . . have had sundry Proposals 
laid before [them] for opening a Canal, between the Navigable Waters 
of Delaware & Chesapeak Bays, representing that the same might be 
done in several places, but particularly between the Heads of Bohemia 
and a Branch of the Apoquineminck [sic], called Drawyer’s Creek, where 
[the distance from tidewater to tidewater is] but 12,000 Perches, or about 
32 miles.14 


The statement further represented that the canal would be of 
great benefit to the general trade of Pennsylvania and Maryland, 
by opening a water communication between them as well as 
by ‘‘ drawing the Produce of the rich and growing Settlements 
on [the] Susquehannah and its Branches down that River to the 
Ports in Maryland, to be from thence either immediately ex- 
ported or sent to Philadelphia.” The society, asked to take the 
necessary levels and soundings, to select the best route, and to 
estimate the expense, was willing to help as much as possible 
by providing equipment and trained personnel, but the funds 
of the infant group were inadequate to defray all the expenses. 


18 Minutes of the American Philosophical Society, held at Philadelphia for 
Promoting Useful Knowledge (United Society) First Minutes from Jan. 2, 1769 to 
Dec. 30, 1774 (MS in American Philosophical Society Library, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania) . 

14 Ibid., April 21, 1769. 
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For that reason, application was made to the merchants and 
citizens of Philadelphia.” 

The mercantile group to which the committee applied was 
cognizant of the need for improved transportation routes in 
the colonies. Aware that much of the increased traffic with the 
interior of Pennsylvania was beginning to go to Baltimore or 
other Maryland ports, the merchants heartily approved the canal 
survey plans. A subscription was begun immediately, which 
raised £140 within two weeks. A-committee of investigation, 
composed jointly of American Philosophical Society members 
and of merchants and led by John Lukens, Surveyor-General 
of Pennsylvania (including Delaware) , set out in May, 1769.*° 


During the years 1769 and 1770, numerous routes were 
examined by the committee. The first pass to receive attention 
was that between the Bohemia and the Appoquinimink rivers, 
‘which, tho short, presented considerable difficulties, and be- 
sides, was thought too low in the peninsula, for the advantages 
of Pennsylvania.” *7 It was estimated that a six-mile canal with 
locks could be constructed at an expense of £40,000. No esti- 
mate of a “free passage’’ or through cut—that is, a lock-free, 
sea-level waterway—was made because of the distance from the 
highest ground to water level. A tidewater canal was considered 
“an undertaking beyond our present abilities.” ** “This accorded 
with the conceptions of ‘Thomas Gilpin, who consistently advo- 
cated the construction of smaller, less costly canals in the begin- 
ning. Enlargements could be made later.*® 

At the same time that the report on a Bohemia-Appoquini- 


15 Ibid. 

16The American Philosophical Society appointed John Lukens, John Sellers, 
Matthew Clarkson, Thomas Gilpin, and Marylander William Rumsey. The merchants 
named Joseph Ellicott, Richard Sittiforth, William Killen, and John Stapler. Ibid., 
May 3, 1769, May 19, 1769; “An Abstract of sundry Papers and Proposals for 
Improving the Inland Navigation of Pennsylvania and Maryland, by opening a 
Communication between the Tide-Waters of Delaware and Susquehannah, or Cheso- 
peak-Bay; with a Scheme for an easy and short Land-Communication between the 
waters of Susquehannah and Christiana-Creek, a Branch of Delaware; to which are 
annexed some Estimates of Expence, &c.,” Transactions of the American Philosophical 
Society, I (1771), 293. 

17 Gilpin, Memoir on Canal, p. 4. 

18“ An Abstract of sundry Papers,” p. 294. 

19 Gilpin, Memoir on Canal, Appendix, pp. 1-6. 
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mink canal was made, Gilpin submitted the results of his own 


survey of a route from his property on Chester River to Duck 
Creek, near Smyrna. The twelve miles from tidewater to tide- 


water could be traversed by a canal fourteen miles long, having 


to overcome a maximum height of only thirty-three feet as com- 
pared to fifty-six feet in the original line. There was sufficient 
water to supply the canal and locks to a height of twenty-two 
feet above the tide. The middle ground, land higher than the 
top level of water by eleven feet or less, was just four and one-half 
miles long. The land was suitable clay or loam, free from stones, 
through which Gilpin estimated a small canal for flat-bottomed 
boats only could be constructed for £8,055. Without loss of the 
original expense, the waterway could be enlarged to a lock canal 
for shallops at an additional cost of £20,248.”° 

When the results of the two surveys were laid before the 
society, difficulties were apprehended in both proposals. The 
great expense of the first was its chief drawback; the second plan 
was objected to because it would “carry all the navigation of 
the river Susquehannah (which is the great object in view), 
too far down into Chesopeak-Bay, for an advantageous com- 
munication with Philadelphia.” ** For these reasons, other sur- 
veys were requested at more northern locations, particularly 
routes from the Elk River to the Delaware River. The survey 
committee were voted the thanks of the society, and a per diem 
of fifteen shillings. It was further resolved that the drafts and 
remarks of the committee be “ carefully preserved.” ” 

The additional surveys requested were completed “ with 
great diligence, and in the extremity of winter.” ** Attempts had 
been made to begin in the fall but “ the uncertain Season .. . 
& the Swamps being full of Water, had deterred them from 
proceeding on that Service.” The committee reported in Decem- 
ber that “as soon as the Winter should set in, & the Swamps 


20 Ibid., Appendix, pp. 1-2; “An Abstract of sundry Papers,” pp. 294-95. Gilpin’s 
itemized estimate of expenses on the lesser canal listed £7,550 for excavation, dams, 
bridges, terminals, and warehouses. Housing and equipment expenses for the men 
included a £100 liquor entry. 

21“ An Abstract of sundry Papers,” p. 295. The italics are supplied. 

22 Minutes of the American Philosophical Society, June 30, 1769. 

23 An Abstract of sundry Papers,” p. 295. 
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be frozen over, they would immediately proceed.” * ‘The sur- 
veys, begun in January, were completed early in February, 1770. 
The committee had divided into two parties, each surveying 
different routes across New Castle County, Delaware. Both 
groups found satisfactory conditions. The committee then pro- 
ceeded, according to their instructions, to Peach Bottom Ferry 
on the Susquehanna, in order to learn of ‘‘ the different Falls 
and Rifts in that River; and to examine where the best and 
shortest road could be made from that place to Christiana 
Bridge.” * Joshua Gilpin later designated the road _to be laid 
out an object of equal importance to the committee as the canal, 
for their purposes were identical.*® 


It is evident that the supreme motivation of the Philadelphia 
promoters was capture of the interior trade of Pennsylvania. 
As the Susquehanna River was “ the natural channel through 
which the produce of three-fourths of this Province must in time 
be conveyed to market for exportation,” the desire for easy 
communication with that mighty stream is obvious.” The road 
was to be a temporary solution; the canal a permanent one. 
Moreover, the road was to be entirely within the limits of the 
province of Pennsylvania. The thirty-two mile overland route 
was considered the shortest carriage between the navigable 
waters of the Susquehanna and the Delaware. Below Peach 
Bottom Ferry, treacherous falls and rapids made boating danger- 
ous, but to that point, and from Christiana Bridge to Phila- 
delphia, the navigation was known to be safe and easy.” 


The activities of the survey committees of the American 
Philosophical Society are well known through the minutes of 
its meetings, the published papers of the society, and through 
Thomas Gilpin’s journals, letters, and reports.” A map collating 


24 Minutes of the American Philosophical Society, December 15, 1769. 

25“ An Abstract of sundry Papers,” p. 296. 

26 Gilpin, Memoir on Canal, p. 4. 

27“ An Abstract of sundry Papers,” p. 298. 

28 Ibid. 

29 Altogether there were surveys of five possible routes made, with two sets of 
plans and estimates for each one. On a series of water color maps, Gilpin plotted 
each route, giving the number and types of locks and the estimated expense, which 
ranged from £8,050 to £70,000. The maps reveal Gilpin had considerable ability 
as an engineer and insight into the basic problems of inland transportation. Briden- 
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the results of the surveys accompanied an abridgement of the 


_ committee’s report which appeared in the first volume of the 


j 


} 


Transactions of the American Philosophical Society.*° Nothing 
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PROPOSED CANAL RoutTEs, 1770. 


From Transactions of the American Philosophical Society, I (1771), courtesy of 
the American Philosophical Society. 


baugh, Rebels and Gentlemen, p. 348. These maps are printed in the appendix of 
Gilpin’s Memoir on the Chesapeake and Delaware Canal. 

Corresponding with Benjamin Franklin in London, Gilpin reported on the 
activities of the surveying committee. Franklin answered that the letter contained 
“some good Remarks on the Advantages of Canals for internal Navigation in our 
Country, which I heartily wish Success: what you tell me of the Practicability of 
Navigating down the Susquehannah pleases me extremely as hitherto I had understood 
it to be impossible.” March 18, 1770, Gilpin Letter Book (MS in Alderman Library, 
University of Virginia, Charlottesville) . 

30In March, 1770, after surveys and reports on various means of enabling the 
large and increasing number of frontier settlers to bring their produce to market— 
in Philadelphia—cheaply and easily, a committee was appointed to collect all the 
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further seems to have been done towards effecting a waterway 
communication between the two bays prior to the Revolution. 


Se i acetal ell cal 


The survey is believed to have “ stirred enthusiasm comparable 


to that stirred by the prospect of observing a transit of Venus 
which was about to occur,” but the enthusiasm was quickly 
stifled by the approaching conflict. 


Other plans to accomplish the same ends by overland com- — 


munications were considered. In 1771 the legislature of Penn- 
sylvania declared the Susquehanna and its tributaries public 
highways, but made a significant reservation: “ Nothing in this 
act shall be deemed to enable the commissioners to clear . . . 
the River Susquehanna of and from the natural obstructions 
in the same to the southward of Wright’s Ferry,” now Co- 


survey papers and draft a report. Samuel Rhoads, John Lukens, Matthew Clarkson, 
Thomas Gilpin, and Thomas Fisher, who drew the map showing all the proposed 
canals and roads, were appointed with four others to abridge the papers for publi- 
cation by the society. The total cost of the surveys had amounted to £128.1ls.5d. The 
remainder of the subscription fund was to defray the expense of this publication, the 
merchants willing. Minutes of the American Philosophical Society, March 2, March 16, 
May 4, May 18, 1770. 

The abridgement, “An Abstract of sundry Papers,” appeared in the Transactions 
of American Philosophical Society, I (1771), beginning on page 293. The map pre- 
ceded the article in this edition. See page 217 for a reproduction of this map, described 
in the minutes as “a map of part of Pennsylvania & Maryland, intended to show, 
at one view, the several places proposed for opening a Communication between the 
waters of Delaware & Chesapeak Bays which the Society request may be kept among 
their Papers for such future Use as they may appoint. In this map is also delineated 
the different Roads proposed to be opened for Land Carriage from Susquehannah.” 
Quoted in St. George L. Sioussat, “Dr. William Smith, David Rittenhouse, and the 
Canal Plate, September 7, 1777," American Philosophical Society, Proceedings, XCV 
(1953) 55225. 

During the Revolution, it was believed that the canal plate, still in the possession 
of the printer, “as it is the theatre of War at present, [had] been made Use of by 
Mr. Brooks without the Knowledge of the Society, & in a Way that may give offense.” 
See ibid., pp. 223-31. 

A similar map, prepared by Thomas Gilpin and labeled by him, “A Map drawn 
for the American Philosophical Society shewing the courses of the several canals 
proposed to be formed between the Chesapeake and Delaware, and the roads from 
the Susquehannah to Philadelphia and Christiana Bridge with the plan of a canal 
from the Susquehannah to the Schuylkill: The whole intended to elucidate and explain 
the surveys made by the Committee of the Society in the years 1769 and 1770,” was 
printed in Bridenbaugh, Rebels and Gentlemen, facing p. 343, over the title, “ The 
Genesis of Internal Improvements.” 

81 Dugald C. Jackson, “ Engineering in Our Early History: The American Philo- 


sophical Society and Engineering from 1768 to 1870,” American Philosophical Society, 
Proceedings, LXXXVI (1942), 49. 
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_lumbia.” The natural impediments to free navigation of the 
~ lower Susquehanna were great; the Pennsylvania legislature 
_ refused to remove those barriers, thus sacrificing the interests 
~ of the people living in the interior for the benefit of Philadelphia. 
Although the majority in the state were for free navigation, 
_ the majority in the legislature, controlled by the three original 
counties of Bucks, Chester, and Philadelphia, were opposed.” 

The same year, 1771, a broadside appeared addressed “ To 
the Merchants and other Inhabitants of Pennsylvania,” signed 
by “A Friend to Trade.” Alarmed by Baltimore’s increasing 
trade with the interior of Pennsylvania, the writer reviewed the 
_several schemes proposed for diverting that trade to Philadelphia. 
He praised the projected canals, both the Chesapeake and Dela- 
ware and one proposed to connect the Susquehanna and Schuyl- 
kill rivers, but he believed they were not the “immediate 
answer ”’ to the problem. The “ Friend to Trade” advocated 
construction of the road from Peach Bottom to the Christina 
River, and a road from Lancaster to Philadelphia.™ 

A second broadside, appearing a month later, answered the 
“Friend to Trade.” The disputant feared that the canal be- 
tween tributary streams of the Susquehanna and the Schuylkill 
would not suffice, nor did he believe the Lancaster Turnpike 
would be satisfactory, particularly to those removed from the 
road. “ Navigation is the only answer,” the writer claimed, but 
he recognized that Philadelphians were wary of any navigation 
scheme which would favor the town of Wilmington. “ We are 
alarmed with the phantom of Wilmington,” he argued, “a very 
phantom indeed, since it is presumed that one fourth of our 
exports have passed by that town for fifty years past without any 
known injury to our trade.” But since no agreement could be 
reached concerning “ the only eligible scheme that offers, I mean 
a canal between . . . Delaware and Chesapeake Bays,” the writer 
presented an alternate scheme.” The substitute proposed was 


82 Quoted in Caroline E. MacGill, et al., History of Transportation in the United 
States Before 1860 (Washington, 1917), p. 212. 

33 [bid. 

34“ To the Merchants and other Inhabitants of Pennsylvania,” December 13, 
1771. A copy of this broadside is in the Library Company of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

85 “To the Public,” January 15, 1772. A copy of this broadside is in the Library 
Company of Philadelphia. 
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a canal far from the growing mart of Wilmington, one running 
from the Conestoga Creek in Lancaster County to the Susque- 
hanna and the Schuylkill rivers. Sentiments similar to those 
stated earlier by Thomas Gilpin were expressed in this paper. 


Gilpin disapproved of the proposed turnpike from Phila- 
delphia to Lancaster. By computations, he demonstrated that 
the most economical route to Philadelphia from the Susque- 
hanna was overland by way of Christiana Bridge, then by water 
via the Christina past Wilmington to the Delaware River and 
up to Philadelphia. On an average wagonload of freight, the 
savings by this route over any other was eighteen shillings. Gil- 
pin believed this was ‘‘so considerable that no turnpike can 
turn the carriage from this natural channel, which itself will 
be equally improvable ” by an improved road surface.*° Simi- 
larly, Gilpin scoffed at the idea that Wilmington would be a 
dangerous rival. ‘The route he favored ran through Wilmington; 
it was the most economical and as it ran along the southern 
boundary of Pennsylvania it would “ secure all [produce] to the 
northward from going south.” ** In spite of these advantages, 
the Christina route, according to Gilpin, was being senselessly 
shunned: 


Wilmington is a place that exports little of what goes to it, the rest 
is brought to Philadelphia, and it is seldom that any produce has been 
stopped in coming by, and never at a less price than if it came here. 
Wilmington does not ship off one fourth of the produce of that country, 
or of what goes to it: besides it is a child of Philadelphia, it gains its 
supplies from the city of all European and other foreign articles, except 
a little West Indian produce, and even its imports from the Islands is 
[sic] generally sent here to sell on commission. This therefore cannot 
be a place to be dreaded, or a cause why we should go around at the 
additional expense of 50 per cent. carriage, to avoid coming thro it, and 


8° Gilpin, Memoir on Canal, Appendix, pp. 12-14. The Christiana Bridge route 
was but nine shillings more expensive than the route to Baltimore, according to 
Gilpin, “which the superiority of the Philadelphia market will greatly overbalance.” 
On the other hand, “as to the idea of a turnpike road from York by Lancaster, 
was it ever so good, the distance to go all the way by land is so great, that the difference 
can not be less than 32s. in favor of the Baltimore over the Philadelphia market.” 


Ibid., p. 14. See pp. 220-221 for a copy of the broadside issued by Thomas Gilpin in 
1772 with these calculations. 


87 Ibid., p. 11. 
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risque the loss of our trade from an imaginary danger. If the trade of 
this city be preserved its ascendency will keep down others.’8 


_ Despite the intensity of the debate and the immediacy of the 


issue, the question proved to be academic. With the advent of 
war, schemes for internal improvement came to an untimely 
end. Samuel Rhoads’ prediction in 1771 that “ we expect shortly 
to be canal-mad ” had overlooked political exigencies. Although 
most merchants agreed with him that it was “ indisputably 
certain, that what port soever on this continent can acquire the 
greatest share of its inland commerce, must proportionately 
advance in riches and importance,” radical improvements in 
inland transportation awaited more settled times.* 


25 


No country in the Universe is better calculated to derive benefits 
from inland Navigation than this is, and certain I am, that the 
conveniences to the Citizens individually, and the sources of wealth 
to the Country generally ... will be found to exceed: the most 
sanguine imagination.—George Washington, 1785 4° 


At no time during the Revolutionary War was the canal 
project far removed from the minds of its promoters. In fact, the 
lack of the canal was often bemoaned by General George Wash- 
ington and others faced with the delay, expense, or perhaps 
impossibility of transporting men, supplies, and ordnance across 
the peninsula.*? It is understandable that soon after the peace 
the proponents of the Chesapeake and Delaware Canal were 
again active. The country’s leading men, Washington and 
Franklin, Madison and Jefferson, applauded and encouraged 
their efforts. 


38 Ibid., pp. 11-12. The comments were written under the heading, “Some Brief 
Observations offered to the intended meeting, to consider of the best mode of saving 
the trade of this province, which is going from its metropolis to Baltimore.” 

89 Quoted in Bridenbaugh, Rebels and Gentlemen, pp. 348-49. 

40 To James Madison, Mount Vernon, November 30, 1785, The Writings of George 
Washington from the Original Manuscript Sources, 1745-1799, ed. John C. Fitzpatrick 
(Washington, 1938), XXVIII, 337. 

41 United States Senate, “Report of the Committee on Roads and Canals,” 
February 6, 1816, in American State Papers: Documents, Legislative and Executive, 
ed. ‘Walter Lowrie and Walter S. Franklin (Washington, 1834), XXI, 286. 
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A statistical study of eighteenth century corporations to im- 
prove inland navigation, made by Joseph S. Davis in 191 re 
revealed that the interest in improving waterway communica- 
tions immediately following the Peace of Paris was not peculiar 
to the Delaware Valley. Most pre-Revolutionary projects, par- 
ticularly those originating in Pennsylvania and Virginia, were 
revived, and numerous other canals were proposed, several of 
which were undertaken and a few completed. Maryland granted 
the first ‘‘ full and complete canal charter ”’ in December, 1783, 
to the proprietors of the Susquehanna Canal, designed to make 
the lower Susquehanna navigable.*? Through 1800, Davis listed 
seventy-four inland navigation corporations, beginning with 
one in 1783 and reaching peaks in 1792 (eleven) and 1796 
(twelve). This number comprised 22.1 per cent of all the 
corporations of the period.* 

The first official record of the renewed attempt to build a 
Chesapeake and Delaware canal is found in the acts of the Penn- 
sylvania legislature. In 1785 the legislature authorized negotia- 
tions with Delaware and Maryland on the canal subject, and on 
improving the navigation of the Susquehanna River. In a letter 
transmitting this news to the governor of Delaware, the secretary 
of the Supreme Executive Council expressed a hope for Dela- 
ware’s “‘ approbation and support of a measure so important to 
the interests of all concerned.” He requested that the proposition 
be laid before the Delaware legislature as soon as possible “ & in 
such manner [that would] be most likely to procure it a favour- 
able reception.” ** In a longer letter to the governor of Maryland 
communicating the same proposition, the secretary stated: 


This proposition rests upon the fair and equal ground of reciprocal 
advantages:—of the three States concerned, that of Delaware will perhaps 
derive the most immediate advantage from the first part of the plan— 
but we cannot but flatter ourselves yt. your Legislature like ours will 


42 Joseph Stancliffe Davis, Essays in the Earlier History of American Corporations 
(Cambridge, 1917), II, 116-17. 

43 Ibid., p. 26. 

44 Letter Book of the Secretary of the Executive Council, November 26, 1785 
(MS in Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission, Division of Public Records, 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania). Subsequently this letter book will be cited L. B. (PHMC). 


— 
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_ see that in promoting the immediate interest of an intervening State 


she does not ultimately forego her own.‘ 


As a result of the suggestion by Pennsylvania, commissioners 
were appointed by each of the states to confer on the two subjects. 
At the same time, plans were being discussed for a canal to 
connect the Cooper and Santee rivers in South Carolina, and 
work was progressing on the canalization of the lower Susque- 
hanna. George Washington, aware of the various works planned 
or in construction, was equally aware of the value of a successful 
pioneering work. In a letter to Governor William Moultrie of 
South Carolina in 1786, Washington wrote: 


It gives me pleasure to find a spirit for inland navigation prevailing so 
generally. ... To begin well . . . is all in all: error in the commencement 
will not only be productive of unnecessary expence, but, what is still 
worse, of discouragements. 


Washington suggested that the services of a professional engi- 
neer from Europe be obtained by the several canal companies 
jointly. “ One may plan for twenty to execute,” he said. “‘ One 
person of activity might design for all... , and visit the whole 
three or four times a year.”’ *° 

Although the idea was sound and recognized a definite need 
for professional engineering advice, it was fruitless. Maryland 
and Delaware refused to cooperate with Pennsylvania on the 
Chesapeake and Delaware project. Delaware was even reluctant 
to discuss the problem, as its trade and commerce was in an 
infant state. The committee in the Delaware legislature to 
which was referred the suggestion from Pennsylvania announced 
that a navigable communication between the Chesapeake and 
the Delaware, “ if carried into effect at this time would tend to 
injure the carrying Trade of this State—Your Committee would 
rather recommend that the Roads of Carriage in this State 


45 Ibid. An unofficial source indicates that a committee met in Wilmington in 
July, 1783, to discuss plans for a canal between the Bohemia and “ Apoquinimy ” 
rivers. Representatives from all those states concerned attended the meeting. A map, 
an “Elevation of the ground between the Tide-Waters in Bohemia and Apoquinimy 
Rivers,” and a detailed engineering report, in French, by a Frenchman named only 
as “Henry,” dated July 25, 1792, is in the Canal Papers (HSD). 

46 May 25, 1786, Fitzpatrick, The Writings of George Washington, XXVI, 439-40. 
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should be improved.” ‘7 Nevertheless, in June, 1786, five com- 
missioners from Delaware were appointed to discuss a canal 
between the Chesapeake and the Delaware, the improvement 
of the Susquehanna navigation, and “ any other subject tending 
to promote the commerce and mutual convenience of those three 
States.” “® According to Francis Hopkinson, a Pennsylvania com- 
missioner, the meeting was to be held November 27, 1786. 


In the meantime, there was action elsewhere. The original 
purpose of the Annapolis Convention, convened during the 
previous month, was to discuss a Potomac and a Chesapeake and 
Delaware canal and other commercial questions, but the absence 
of Maryland delegates precluded this. Indeed, the absence of 
eight of the thirteen colonial delegations led to the calling of a 
second convention to be held in Philadelphia in 1787; this 
second one developed into the Constitutional Convention. What 
was first to have been “a little meeting of two or three states 
to talk about the Potomac River and some projected canals 
[became] a meeting of all the States to discuss some unit or new 
system of legislature on the subject of trade.”’ *° 


Neither private meetings nor general conventions brought 
about agreement on the Chesapeake and Delaware Canal. Mary- 
land and Delaware feared Pennsylvania would be favored dis- 
proportionately by the communication. James Madison wrote 
Jefferson: 


Maryd has I understand heretofore opposed the undertaking, and Pena 
means now to make her consent to it a condition on which the opening 
of the Susquehanna within the limits of Pena will depend. Unless this 
is permitted the opening [of the Susquehanna] undertaken within the 
limits of Maryland will be of little account. It is luck that both parties 
are so dependent on each other as to be thus mutually forced into 
measures of public utility.®° 


47 January 16, 1786, Chesapeake and Delaware Canal Papers (MSS in Delaware 
State Archives, Dover). This repository will subsequently be referred to as DSA. 
48 Ibid., June 16, 1786. Robert Armstrong, Gunning Bedford, John Jones, Eleazer 
McComb, and William Killen were the commissioners. 
we John Fiske, The Critical Period of American History, 1783-1789 (Boston, 1888) , 
p. : 
50 Quoted in Davis, Corporations, II, 136. 
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_ of the canal with reasoning, with appeals to patriotism, and 
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_ Pennsylvania had no similar favor to withhold from Delaware 


in order to strike a bargain. 
Efforts were made to convince Delaware of the advantages 


even with veiled threats. In 1792 some “ Observations on the 
advantages of the proposed canal from the Chesapeake to the 
Delaware ” were printed. The beginning measures by Pennsyl- 
vania and Maryland towards which Delaware had remained aloof 
were recited. “ The Inhabitants say,” continued the author, “a 
canal . . . would probably be a disadvantage to them, not only 
by making a thoroughfare across their state, but by depriving 
them of the great advantage they now enjoy by being the carriers 
of the commodities transported.” * 

The “ Observer” thought that on the contrary the canal 
would bring Delaware numerous advantages. In the first place, 
a closer unity among the middle states would result. The Chesa- 
peake and Delaware, the Potomac, and the Susquehanna canals 
would bind the states “ powerfully—with a certain cement—inter- 
est. ‘The advantages [would] be mutual.” * Philadelphia and 
the trading towns in Delaware would receive as much from 
Baltimore’s province, Chesapeake Bay, as the metropolis of Mary- 
land would derive from the Susquehanna River. Moreover, 
trade would be made easy, cheap, and expeditious. Manufactur- 
ing and commerce would increase, land would be improved, 
population would grow, and the respective resources of different 
areas could be exchanged. Coal, limestone, and building stones 
were found in abundance on the banks of the Potomac and the 
Susquehanna; Delaware, however, destitute of these commodi- 
ties, was better adapted to grass and cattle, while the Chesapeake 
Bay area was best suited for raising Indian corn and tobacco. 

A special plea was made to the Brandywine millers, whose 
mills were capable of producing 300,000 to 500,000 barrels of 
flour annually.** The Brandywine and other mills in Delaware, 
“ the mainspring to the trade and commerce ”’ of the state, im- 


51“ Observations on the advantages of the proposed canal from the Chesapeake 
to the Delaware,” American Museum, XI (January, 1792), 30. 

52 Ibid. 

53 Peter C. Welsh, “ Merchants, Millers, and Ocean Ships: The Components of an 
Early, American Industrial Town,” Delaware History, VIL (September, 1957), 328. 
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ported much of their wheat from Maryland, where the grain 
could be obtained at a lower price. This enabled the millers 
to “pay the expense of cartage from Chesapeak, and have a 
sufficient profit besides.” Because of the scarcity of improved 
mill seats in the Chesapeake Bay area, and “‘ the former uncer- 
tainty of the Baltimore market,” this arrangement was possible. 
He warned, however, that ‘‘ if Delaware state should still con- 
tinue to withhold her consent, and this communication should 
not be effected, they may probably be eased in future of the 
burden of being carriers, as well as the advantages they now 
enjoy arising therefrom.”” The Susquehanna mills and the Balti- 
more market, both gaining, would be sufficient to process and 
distribute Maryland’s wheat crop. Without the canal, the 
Brandywine millers could no longer expect to prosper as they 
would ‘“ labour under-the great disadvantage of paying the land 
carriage of their wheat from Elk.” Canal tolls, on the other 
hand, would be but one-sixth of the land carriage per ton-mile.™ 

If draymen in Delaware opposed the Chesapeake and Dela- 
ware Canal, so did civic-minded citizens in Baltimore. Mary- 
land’s opposition was centered in the city, whose trade of the 
Chesapeake Bay and the Susquehanna River was threatened by 
the canal. One articulate citizen of the young commercial center 
wrote strongly against the project: 


In sound policy the state should rather adopt some wholesome provisions 
to retain the exportation of these important articles (wheat and flour) 
from her own seaports, than assist in forming a highway for their safe 
passage into Delaware. From the great superiority of situation and 
expense of portage across the isthmus between the Chesapeake and 
Delaware Bays, Baltimore, though much inferior to Philadelphia in 
wealth and population, hath of late commenced a degree of rivalship 
with that city. Remove the barrier, all competition is immediately 
terminated. She at once sinks into the station of an inferior or secondary 
market.®® 


Opposed by groups in both states through which the water- 


54“ Observations on the proposed canal,” pp. 31-32. 

55 Reflections on the Proposition to Communicate by a Navigable Canal the:Waters 
of the Chesapeake with those of Delaware Bay, addressed to the Citizens of Maryland 
(Annapolis, 1797) , quoted in Livingood, Trade Rivalry, pp. 84-85. 
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way Pennsylvania wanted so desperately was to pass, recourse 
was made to alternative plans. James Higgins, a Delaware citi- 
zen, who admitted he was “ activated by the two-fold motive of 
public good and private advantage,” sent the governor of Penn- 
sylvania a scheme he had devised to open the canal. Realizing 
that his plan for a canal would probably affect the intérest of 
persons owning *“ wharves, Landings &c. and [would] probably 
occasion the Legislature of Delaware to oppose ” such a measure, 
Higgins proposed that the necessary land be purchased by an 
individual. He elaborated on the scheme: 


In such case I presume there would be a right to cut what Grounds 
would be thought necessary independant of any Legislative grant. It is 
said with us that Pennsylvania would furnish the money gratis to cut 
the canal would the States of Delaware & Maryland consent to the 
measure—if so I will engage to purchase the lands from Tide to Tide 
and accept a Toll as compensation for the sacrafice—I already possess 
a Mill at the head of the Bohemia the only spot within Delaware at 
which the tide-waters of Chespeak flows, and some of the other grounds 
thro’ which the canal would pass from thence. 


“ As it is necessary the matter should remain within the knowl- 
edge of very Few,” Higgins concluded, “TI shall rely on yr 
prudent use of the present paper—a general knowledge of which 
would not only render my plan impracticable but might do me 
injury with those who disapproves the work.” °° 

This deceptive plan was not undertaken, but other schemes 
were adopted. As one means to capture the Susquehanna Valley 
trade, the Lancaster Turnpike Company was incorporated in 
1792. The hard-surfaced road was completed four years later.” 
A second attempt was made to build the canal cooperatively. 
Official negotiations concerning the canal having broken down 
in 1786, Pennsylvania citizens tried again to enlist the support 
of her southern neighbors in 1793. In that year, the Pennsyl- 


56 To Governor Thomas Mifflin, New Castle County, November 22, 1791, Chesa- 
peak and Delaware Canal Papers (PHMC). 

57 Livingood, Trade Rivalry, pp. 41-42. 

88In January, 1793, Governor Thomas Mifflin expressed delight in the prospect 
of an effectual improvement in the navigation of the Susquehanna, and of a Chesa- 
peake and Delaware canal, communicated to him informally by a Maryland citizen. 
But, he added, “I should be happy to receive some authoritative overture, from the 
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vania Society for Improving Roads and Inland Navigation was 
moved to action by activity in Maryland. The corporation 
formed to canalize the lower Susquehanna received an offer for 
the purchase of their corporate rights by a “ Company of Hol- 
landers” early in 1793. Negotiations with the group were 
delayed until the Maryland company could learn the views of 
the citizens of Pennsylvania and Delaware on the subject. 

The Pennsylvania Society appointed a committee to obtain 
further information, and to inquire into the circumstances ofa 
Chesapeake and Delaware canal. General William Irvine, Dr. 
William Smith, Tench Coxe, and other prominent Philadel- 
phians were on the committee which proposed a meeting for 
persons in all three states interested in the project.*® The meet- 
ing was held on June 18, 1793, attended by Pennsylvania Society 
members, Maryland canal commissioners, and a number of 
leading Delaware and Maryland citizens. An optimistic, am- 
bitious plan of attack was adopted, calling for a company in- 
corporated in all three states to open the navigation of the 
Susquehanna from the mouth of the Swatara to the Maryland 
line, and for a communication “ from ‘Tide Waters of Chesapeak 
Bay thro the Delaware State to the ‘Tide Waters of Delaware 
Bay, at some one of the places heretofore contemplated for that 
Purpose.” ° Shares in the corporation were to be equally divided 
among the three states. To accomplish these ends, committees 
of correspondence were formed, and petitions and bills were to 


be prepared for presentation to the legislatures of the three 
states.** 


States of Maryland and Delaware, on the subject, for which, indeed, no period could 
be more favorable than the present.” To Nathaniel Ramsey, Philadelphia, January 
31, 1793, L. B. (PHMC). 

59 An undated, unaddressed copy of the letter inviting Delaware citizens to 
participate in the meeting to be held in Wilmington on the third Monday in June 
is in the William Irvine Papers, XI, 90 (MSS in the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia) . Subsequently this repository will be cited HSP. 

A reply to the letter, accepting the invitation, was written by Richard Bassett, 


James Tilton, Nicholas Ridgely, and Andrew Barrett to William Irvine on May 16, 
1793. Ibid., XI, 100. ; 


60 Ibid., p. 72. 

61 The Pennsylvania committee of correspondence members were General William 
Irvine, General William Stewart, Levi Hollingsworth, Tench Coxe, Dr. William Smith, 
Miers Fisher, and Azariah Horton; the Maryland members were Nathaniel Ramsey, 
Samuel Hughes, John O. Donald, George Gale, and Henry Hollingsworth; the Delaware 
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__ Newspapers were sanguine in their reports of the meeting, 
Saying that the Chesapeake and Delaware Canal was the most 
promising of all the important public works of the United 
States. The grand plans, nevertheless, came to nothing. Penn- 
sylvania then determined to build a canal connecting Phila- 
delphia with the Susquehanna entirely within the limits of her 
own borders. But the company intended to accomplish this 
was bankrupt by 1795. 
Despite the repeated frustrations, the continued agitation 
_ for the canal was not wasted effort. Throughout the period of 
promotion, from the 1760’s until 1799, step by step thoughts 
on the subject were removed from the realm of personal specu- 
lation to that of practical knowledge. When, in 1799, the Mary- 
land General Assembly incorporated a company to build the 
Chesapeake and Delaware Canal, a major barrier was crossed. 
The prospects for incorporation of the company in Delaware 
and Pennsylvania looked bright. 


125 


We conceive the object to be of considerable importance to the 
good People of this State, and if attained, will prove very bene- 
ficial to them.—Memorial to the Delaware General Assembly, 
1800 © 


The Chesapeake and Delaware Canal Company was incor- 
porated in Maryland in 1799, in Delaware and Pennsylvania in 
1801. The joint chartering of the canal company had been a 
design of Pennsylvania’s for nearly half a century. Although 
Maryland was the first state to pass the act of incorporation, 
Pennsylvania had initiated action leading to that event on April 
Beets JY. 

On that date, copies of the Pennsylvania law providing for 
the appointment of three commissioners to “ ascertain the best 


members were Dr. Nicholas Way, Dr. James Tilton, Dr. Nicholas Ridgely, Joseph 
Miller, William H. Wells, and William Perry. June 18, 1793, Chesapeake and Delaware 
Canal Papers (PHMC). ; : 

62 New York Magazine, IV (September, 1792) , 575, quoted in Davis, Corporations, 


II, 137. 
63 Legislative Petitions, Transportation (DSA) . 
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route for and mode of effecting” a Chesapeake and Delaware 
canal, and appropriating money for “ opening the N avigation 
of the River Susquehanna down to the Maryland line” were 
sent to the governors of Maryland and Delaware. ‘The Pennsyl- 
vania law, however, was to be inoperative until Maryland and 
Delaware made similar provisions towards effecting the Chesa- 
peake and Delaware Canal. Anxious to achieve an improved 
navigation of the Susquehanna River, the Maryland legislature 
acted promptly. Instead of appointing another group of com- 
missioners as suggested, Maryland went a step further by char- 
tering a canal company. The act of incorporation was signed 
December 7, 1799, just ten days after the introduction of the bill. 

Sentiment for the bill was not unanimous in Maryland. 
Opposition to the measure was centered in Baltimore, but this 
was overcome by imposing a condition on Pennsylvania. Balti- 
more was anxious to have the Susquehanna River made navi- 
gable; consequently, the canal incorporation act was not to 
be in effect until Pennsylvania agreed to permit the clearance 
and free navigation of the Susquehanna. In addition, of course, 
similar acts of incorporation had to be passed in Delaware and 
Pennsylvania. : 

Robert Milligan, a resident of the Eastern Shore of Maryland, 
where most of the state’s support for the canal was located, ex- 
plained the reasons for the conditions placed in the canal bill. 
“The parts that appear exceptionable,’’ he wrote to Thomas 
Willing of Philadelphia, “ were not a matter of choice with us, 
but were concessions, we were oblig’d to make to those who 
helped to carry the bill.” Milligan advised that, unless the con- 
cessions were thought “ very material indeed,” no revision of 
the bill should be attempted. If any point “ be left unadjusted,” 
he continued, “it will . . . postpone the commencement of the 
work one whole year.” * Despite the attempt to quicken accept- 
ance and implementation of the act, two years elapsed before 
final incorporation of the company occurred; four years elapsed 
before work began. 


It was not Pennsylvania but Delaware that caused the delay. 


64 Legislative Petitions, Miscellaneous, January, 1800 (DSA). 
65 Elkton, December 10, 1799, Chesapeake and Delaware Canal Papers (PHMC). 
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The Delaware act of incorporation, “ after laying two sessions 
before the legislature, was only passed by a casting vote, even 
when the enthusiasm in favor of the canal was at its height.” * 


_ Opinion within the Delaware legislature had always been di- 


vided. As early as 1796, the legislature went on record that it 
was convinced of the commercial and agricultural advantages 
of a Chesapeake and Delaware canal. It was resolved by the 
Senate, and concurred in by the House, that when Maryland and 
Pennsylvania became disposed to encourage so useful and im- 
portant an undertaking, “ it will be the Interest and the Inclina- 
tion of Delaware to unite with Those States in accomplishing 
the Object.” * But by 1800 the balance had shifted in the 
legislature. 


In his annual message to the legislature delivered January 
10, 1800, Governor Richard Bassett discussed the acts of Penn- 
sylvania’s and Maryland’s legislatures relating to navigation on 
the Susquehanna and a Chesapeake and Delaware canal. “ This 
is a subject that no doubt demands your early and greatest atten- 
tion,’ he stated, “as it is one of considerable magnitude, and 
involves not only the interest of the citizens of this State, but 
that of a great body, if not the whole citizens of the United 
States.”’ °° Not only the Governor, but more than one hundred 
citizens of Delaware announced their approval of the canal 
project in a petition to the legislature.” 

Despite the enthusiasm shown for the canal, a heated, lengthy 
debate on the subject occurred in the House of Representatives. 
A committee of the whole House first heard a virtual reiteration 
of the resolution adopted in 1796, declaring faith in the com- 


66 Joshua Gilpin to Paul Beck, Jr., Kentmere, September 24, 1821, Correspondence 
on Internal Improvements, Carey Collection (Library Company of Philadelphia) . 
Hereafter this repository will be cited LCP. 

67 February 2, 1796, Chesapeake and Delaware Canal Papers (DSA). 

68 Journal of the House of Representatives of the State of Delaware (New Castle, 
1800) , p. 13. 

69 Legislative Petitions, Transportation, January, 1800 (DSA). Among the peti- 
tioners were several Brandywine millers and other New Castle County residents. Such 
men as Samuel Canby, James Lea, William Poole, John Vaughan, Eli Mendenhall, 
James, Thomas, and William Robinson, Christopher and John Hollingsworth, John 
Warner, Jacob Broom, Edward and Vincent Gilpin, Peter Bauduy, and Hezekiah 
Niles signed the petition. 
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mercial and agricultural benefits of the canal. It was then pro- 
posed that a bill to incorporate a canal company be prepared. 
This resolution was opposed by Kent County representatives, 
Nicholas Ridgely and Manlove Emerson, who favored adopting 
a diametrically opposite resolution.” In one of the strangest 
legislative battles ever witnessed in Dover, the second motion 
opposing the canal was adopted, and the committee rose to report 
it. Thereupon, Caesar A. Rodney, the New Castle County repre- 
sentative who had introduced the former resolution, moved that 
the House disagree to the resolution adopted by the committee, 
and instead adopt the one proposed earlier by himself. ‘The 
question being put, the motion was carried, and Rodney was 
appointed chairman of a three-man committee to draft the bill. 
Even after such adroit manipulation of the legislative pro- 
cesses by Rodney, the act incorporating the canal company failed 
to become law. After passage in the House of Representatives, 
it was sent to the Senate for confirmation. The Senate returned 
the bill, “having concurred therein, with certain proposed 
amendments.” But several of the changes suggested were cru- 
cial.” Four of the Senate proposals were merely matters of word 
choice, but two involved a new principle. Both houses of the 
legislature were unwilling to grant the privilege of cutting a 
canal across the state without tangible remuneration, but the 
senior chamber proposed that a percentage of the net income 
of the company be paid to the state, and that the books of the 
company be open for inspection at any time to persons appointed 
by the legislature. ‘The House had approved of a flat payment 
to the state—$15,000 per year for twenty years, $20,000 annually 
for the next twenty years, and $30,000 each year for the following 
two decades. Finally, the Senate desired to strike out the belliger- 
ent phrase, “ that it is on condition of the Chesapeake and Dela- 
ware Canal Company making payments, and complying with 


70 Ridgely and Emerson’s resolution read as follows: ‘Whereas the cutting a 
canal from the Delaware Bay to the Chesapeake, will be detrimental as well to the 
agricultural as to the commercial interest of this State; and will in an especial 
manner affect the carrying trade of the State, and thereby injure the property of 
individuals, and diminish the wealth of the State; therefore, Resolved, that this 


Committee will not agree to the cutting the said canal.” Delaware House Journal, 
1800, p. 28. 


71 Ibid., p. 67. 
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_the terms mentioned . . . that the present act of incorporation 
_is passed.”’ Refusal to so act ipso facto constituted repeal of the 
charter.” 
_- Kent and Sussex county representatives insisted on the House 
version of the bill, and refused to assent to the Senate amend- 
_ ments. Nicholas Ridgely and Caesar A. Rodney again squared 
_ off in legislative battle. On Ridgely’s motion that the House 
disagree to the Senate amendments, Rodney demanded a roll 
call vote. Iwo men, one from each of the two lower counties, 
joined the six-man New Castle County delegation in favoring 
the Senate amendments, but the nine remaining Kent and 
Sussex county members successfully opposed the changes.” With 
each house insisting upon its version of the bill, a Committee 
of Conference was appointed January 24, 1800, in an attempt 
to resolve the difference. The joint committee met the following 
day, but could “ come to no determination ” on the subject.” 
Adjournment came with the differences unresolved. In fact, 
“the legislature’s failure to act was the basis for Democratic 
attack on the administration in the election of 1800.” * Gover- 
nor Bassett again broached the subject in his annual message 
the following year, recommending early action to “ put an end 
to that suspense and anxiety of mind occasioned by delay, that 
rests and must rest upon a considerable number of the citizens 
of this state,” and upon those of Maryland, Virginia, Pennsyl- 
vania and others in the United States.”* Once again, the subject 
was referred to the committee of the whole, which sat January 
16, 1801. Again, Rodney presented his resolution adopted in 
1800 which declared the canal project “an object of the first 
importance, which if attained, will, in time of peace, and more 
especially in time of war, promote the general welfare,” and 
which called for a bill to be prepared for accomplishing the 
project.” Some indication of the effect of the Democratic cam- 
paign in the election of November is shown in the fact that the 


72 Journal of the Senate of the State of Delaware (New Castle, 1800), p. 43. 

73 Delaware House Journal, 1800, pp. 67-69. 

74 Tbid., pp. 74-76. 

75 John A. Munroe, Federalist Delaware, 1775-1815 (New Brunswick, 1954), p. 244. 
76 Delaware House Journal, 1801, pp. 14-15. 

77 Quoted in Munroe, Federalist Delaware, p. 244. 
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resolution, once defeated a year ago, now passed by a comfort- 
able margin, eleven to seven."® The Chesapeake and Delaware 
Canal Bill was quickly introduced. 

Pennsylvania was interested in the outcome of the debate at 
Dover. Disappointed by the rejection of the bill in 1800, the 
Pennsylvania Assembly authorized the appointment of three com- 
missioners to attend the current session of the Delaware legis- 
lature for the purpose of obtaining the “ permission of that 
State upon proper principles” to-construct the canal. Accord- 
ingly, Dr. George Logan, Captain John Hunn, who was Caesar 
A. Rodney’s father-in-law, and Presley Carr Lane, “a back 
Country Lawyer,” were appointed January 22, 1801, to lobby 
for the canal bill.” Instructed to “ proceed with all convenient 
dispatch,” the Pennsylvanians hurried to Dover where they 
conferred with the legislature.*° 


Debate had begun January 23, when the bill was read for 
the third time. Rodney tried to strike a happy medium with 
amendments he proposed to the controversial seventeenth sec- 
tion. He suggested the company pay to the state one per cent 
of their net profits after those profits reached ten per cent or 
more of the original investment. He also tried to meet a criticism 
of the charter—that Pennsylvania, with its more abundant capi- 
tal, could purchase a majority of the shares in the company and 
thus gain control of the canal direction—by proposing that 
Delaware have the exclusive right of subscribing one-third of 
the stock. Both the state and individuals could purchase from 
this block, the only provision being that the said shares must 
be subscribed within a set period of time. Rodney’s amendments 
were not liked, however, and were defeated by an eleven to six 
vote.** A counterproposal by Ridgely that the company pay 
one-tenth of all their profits to the state, and with the one-third 
stock subscription clause omitted, was carried.® 


When the Senate considered this bill, minor objections about 


78 Delaware House Journal, 1801, pp. 36-38. 

79 Quoted in Munroe, Federalist Delaware, p. 244. 

80 Pennsylvania Archives: Ninth Series (Harrisburg, 1931), III, 1707. 
81 Delaware House Journal, 1801, pp. 62-64. 

82 Ibid., pp. 64-68. 
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word choice were made. The title of the bill, designating the 


eastern termination of the canal the “river Delaware,” was 
changed to the “ bay or river Delaware.” This and other changes 


were accepted by the House, but the Senate’s seventeenth section, 


reviving Rodney’s plan that ten per cent of the net income be 
exacted from the company after profits reached a certain amount, 
was refused by the House. A Committee of Conference was 
again appointed by each house. Eventually an agreement was 
reached in which the Senate payment plan was accepted, but 


it was added that the company could not lower its rate of toll 


without the consent of the Delaware legislature. The bill was 
passed by both branches of the legislature and signed by the 
governor January 29, 1801.* 

‘The Pennsylvania commissioners, who had lobbied for the 
bill, could report a job well done. While the Senate and House 
were discussing canal company payments to the state, groups 
from both bodies were conferring with the commissioners to 


_ arrange for concessions from Pennsylvania in return for passage 


of the bill. As it was eventually worked out, final authorization 
of the bill depended upon fulfillment of two conditions by 
Pennsylvania. The act was to be of no effect until Pennsylvania 
permitted a Delaware agent to have free access to, for the pur- 
pose of copying, all the papers in their land office—warrants, 
surveys, grants, or other original papers—relating to Delaware. 
In addition, since the Delaware legislature believed that the 
“ports of Wilmington and Newcastle in this State, have been 
materially affected by the operation and effect’ of portions of 
Pennsylvania’s quarantine laws, the canal charter was to be 
inoperative until the Pennsylvania legislature repealed the ob- 
jectionable parts.% 


88 See Laws of the State of Delaware, III (Wilmington, 1816), 170-88. As it 
happened, the questions over the payments to the state proved academic. Great 
dissatisfaction with the Delaware stipulations in regards to the company finances 
was expressed. In 1802, the canal bill was amended to permit a lowering of the tolls 
by one-fourth without legislative permission. Nine years later, the sections of the 
charter reserving a percentage of the tolls to the state, and the 1802 amendment, 
were repealed. It was believed that these requirements would have prevented the 
company “from raising funds adequate to the purpose of accomplishing the great 
design.” Ibid., 246-49; IV, 348-49. 

84 Ibid., III, 187-88. As a result of the former conditions, a total of 1,656 land 
records was transferred to Delaware by 1808. Richard S. Rodney to Henry C. Conrad, 
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The quarantine laws and the lack of land office papers had 
been troublesome to Delaware merchants and to most property 
holders. Using the canal bill as a convenient lever, the legis- 
lature sought to redress those grievances. The presence of the 
Pennsylvania lobbyists and their assurance that “ these condi- 
tions would be complied with on the part of Pennsylvania ” 
probably contributed to the final approval of the canal bill. 


Governor Bassett immediately notified Governor McKean 
of the passage of the bill, enclosing the act as finally adopted. 
This information was communicated to the Pennsylvania legis- 
lature on February 6, 1801. ‘wo weeks later an act was passed. 
incorporating the Chesapeake and Delaware Canal Company 
in Pennsylvania. The conditions which had been established 
by both the Maryland and the Delaware legislatures were 
acquiesced in, although not to the complete satisfaction of Dela- 
ware. The action taken in regard to the land records was accept- 
able, but the changes made in the quarantine laws merely 
angered Governor Sykes of Delaware, who declared the condi- 
tions of the canal bill still unfulfilled.*° “ In the very repealing 
clause of their act,’ he remonstrated, “ they added a provision 
more pernicious in its operation than the grievances before com- 
plained of.” He continued in menacing tones: “ It belongs to 
you,’ Sykes told the legislature, “to take decisive measures 
that we shall not in future be liable to the impositions of our 
more potent neighbors.” *7 


The peremptory nature of the statement got results. Whether 
or not the move was intended more for the ears of Pennsylvania 
than Delaware, within three weeks Pennsylvania made redress. 


Wilmington, February 21, 1928, C & D Papers (HSD). In 1946, an additional 

sixty-eight newly discovered documents relating to Delaware were given to the state 

Bei terms of the 1801 law. Wilmington Morning News (Delaware) , February 
» 1946. 

85“ Report of the Commissioners appointed to confer with the Legislature relative 
to the projected canal,” Philadelphia, February 8, 1801, Chesapeake and Delaware 
Canal Papers (PHMC). 

86 Samuel White, the agent appointed by the Governor of Delaware to procure 
the Delaware land records, reported that the land office “has been freely opened to 
him, and leave granted to procure the papers . . . or transcripts thereof... , and 
that he has received every liberal aid from the officers of the State of Pennsylvania.” 
Laws of Delaware, Ill, 247, 

87 Delaware House Journal, 1802, p. 9. 
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An act was rushed through the legislature which, Governor 
McKean was certain, would “ effectually remove any objections 
or uneasiness that may have heretofore been conceived against 


‘them.’ He added, as if hurt by the insinuations in Governor 


Sykes’s message, that the administration of Pennsylvania was 
“ disposed to do everything that can be reasonably wished for 
by our sister state of Delaware.” °° 

The Delaware conditions were met in February; on Febru- 
ary 27, 1802, Governor David Hall issued a proclamation de- 
claring the Chesapeake and Delaware Canal Company act of 
incorporation in full force and effect.*? One reason for the 
anxiety in Delaware and Pennsylvania to have swift action was 
that the time limit set in Maryland’s act of incorporation for 
forming the company was about to expire. Two days after 
Delaware’s law went into effect, the subscription books of the 
company were opened. 


25 


I apprehend that more honest pains have seldom been used in 
investigating, and deciding on any work.—Joshua Gilpin, 1821 


According to the laws of the incorporating states, a maximum 
capitalization of $500,000 (2,500 shares at $200 each) was 
authorized; whenever half that amount was subscribed, the canal 
company could be organized. Each state appointed men to whom 
the subscriptions could be paid. In Delaware, a wide geographic 
distribution was made of the men authorized to receive the 
pledges. The managers were Joseph Tatnall, of Wilmington, 
later the first president of the Chesapeake and Delaware Canal 
Company; Archibald Hamilton, New Castle; Joseph Israel, 
Christiana Bridge; William Cooch, Pencader Hundred; ‘Thomas 
Fitzgerald, Port Penn; Robert Maxwell, Middletown—all of New 
Castle County. Kent County managers were James Henry and 
Ebenezer Blackiston, Jr., Duck Creek Cross Roads (Smyrna) ; 
James Sykes, Dover; Peter Caverly, Milford. Sussex County 


88 McKean to Governor James Sykes, Lancaster, January 27, 1802, L. B. (PHMC). 

89 Governor’s Register, State of Delaware, Appointments and Other Transactions 
by Executives of the State from 1674 to 1851 (Wilmington, 1926), p. 41. 

90To Paul Beck, Jr., Kentmere, September 10, 1821, Carey Collection (LCP). 
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appointees were Outerbridge Horsey, Georgetown; Caleb Rod- 
ney, Lewes; and Jesse Green, Concord.” No down payment was 
required of persons who subscribed. It was first necessary to 
learn if the minimum 1,250 shares could be sold. According to 
the acts of incorporation, the subscription books would be open 
for one year from March 1, 1802. On the first of May, 1803, 
a general meeting of all subscribers was to be held at Wilming- 
ton, Delaware, when the company would be organized. 


TABLE 1 


SUBSCRIPTIONS IN THE CHESAPEAKE AND DELAWARE CANAL 
COMPANY, 1803-1806 + 


STATE SHARES SUBSCRIBERS AMOUNT PAID 2 AMOUNT DUE 
Pennsylvania ........ 824 429 $ 73,400.00 $ 9,000.00 
Delaware) .-cigersn ic cme 712 247 11,300.00 59,900.00 
Matyland™ntne tesco. 256 54 18,300.00 7,300.00 

Totaleeotrecreteter acres 1792 730 $103,000.00 $76,200.00 


DELAWARE SUBSCRIPTIONS 


LOCATION SHARES SUBSCRIBERS 
VUITTON a Shc aac mon Coote eee oe 351 166 
NGW? Gastlen tre Newneciscueetacce sieteiene Sie 126 14 
Cantwellis REG Gi ma sraranterss sae 125 35 
PencadersHundred Passe etaiene eeees 24 10 
Port: Peni Secdon'c ce creat ace ere 35 12 
Middletown 495i. 25. caeees eerorae ate 30 4 
Ducks Greeks tour ce Seems sete aera ll 2 
Concord Sas. asec ee ones eee eee 10 4 

TOtall rstucaitaiensncas Seance rank hae 712 247 


1 Source: Joshua Gilpin, Memoir on the Chesapeake and Delaware Canal (Wilmington, 1821), 
pp. 44-45. 


2 Only $100 per share had been called for by the time of the suspension of work. 

Optimistically, provisions were made in case of an over- 
subscription. As it happened, however, it was necessary to 
extend briefly the period for receiving subscriptions. Governor 
McKean of Pennsylvania recommended this action on February 
16, 1803, because the commissioners of the three states had not 
received “a sufficient number of subscriptions . . . by two hun- 
dred and ninety nine.” ” 


91 Laws of Delaware, III, 171. 
92 Pennsylvania Archives: Ninth Series, III, 1903-1904. CE. James Bach McMaster, 


History of the People of the United States, from the Revolution to the Civil War 
(New York, 1895), III, 471. 
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The required number of subscriptions was obtained soon 
thereafter. The scheduled organization meeting in May was not 
delayed. A Baltimore newspaper announced on April 13, 1803, 


~ that the meeting was to be at Mrs. Higgin’s Tavern in Wilming- 


ton, Delaware, where officers would be elected and the necessary 
arrangements for the immediate commencement of the work 
would be made.” 


A large group of enthusiastic, public-spirited men from 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Delaware met at the appointed 
time and place on May 3, 1803. Officers to be elected included 
a president and nine directors. Joseph Tatnall, a leading Dela- 
ware industrialist who resided in Wilmington, was elected presi- 
dent of the company. The nine directorships were divided 
among representatives of the three states. In addition to the 
election, a resolution calling for a payment of five dollars on each 
share by September 1, 1803, was adopted. Officers Joshua Gil- 
pin, Philadelphia, Joseph Tatnall, Wilmington, Kensey Johns, 
New Castle, George Gale, Cecil County, Maryland, and Samuel 
Chew, Chestertown, Maryland, were appointed to accept the 
payments.** 

Shortly after the general stockholders meeting, the officers 
of the company met to take steps towards beginning construction. 
One of the first committees organized was the Committee of 
Survey, made up of six members of the board. ‘The committee 
duties were numerous. They were to accompany the engineers 
or surveyors in their examination and survey of the several most 
likely places for the route of the canal: suggested possibilities 
were between the Elk and the Christina rivers, or between 
Bohemia River and Appoquinimink Creek. Other routes to be 
surveyed ran from Back Creek to Drawyer’s and St. George’s 


98 Federal Gazette & Baltimore Daily Advertiser. The paid notice had been inserted 
by the Maryland subscription committee: Tobias Rudolph, William Alexander, Richard 
Tilghman, IV, James Earle, Jr., and others. 

94 Mirror of the Times & General Advertiser (Wilmington, Delaware), June 8, 
1803. The other officers were James A. Bayard of Delaware, John Adlum of Maryland, 
and George Fox, William Tilghman, and James C. Fisher of Pennsylvania. Some 
secondary sources indicate that William Tilghman, Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of Pennsylvania, was the first president of the canal company. This is erroneous, 
arising perhaps from the fact that Tilghman was the chairman of the organizational 


meetirig. 
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creeks, and from the Sassafras River to Appoquinimink Creek. 
The committee was also to ascertain the elevation of the land 
and the quantity of water in the Delaware streams, and to esti- 


TABLE 2 


CHESAPEAKE AND DELAWARE CANAL COMPANY 
OFFICERS, 1803-1829 + 


YEARS PRESIDENT DrRECTORS 


-1804 Joseph Tatnall, Delaware: James A. Bayard, Kensey Johns 
et J Vadire Maryland: John Adlum, Samuel Chew, George Gale 
Pennsylvania; James C. Fisher, George Fox, Joshua 
Gilpin, William Tilghman 


1804-1805 Tatnall Delaware: William Cooch, Johns 
Maryland: Adlum, Gale, William Hemsley 
Pennsylvania: Fisher, Fox, Gilpin, George ‘Roberts 


1805-1806 Tatnall 2 Delaware: Cooch, Johns 
Maryland: Hemsley, John Gilpin 
Pennsylvania: Fisher, Fox, Gilpin, Robert H. Golds- 
borough, Roberts 


1823-1824 James C. Fisher, Delaware and Maryland: none 
Pennsylvania Pennsylvania: Paul Beck, Jr., Thomas P. Cope, George 
Gillespie, Joshua Gilpin,’ Isaac C. Jones, John K. 
Kane, Robert M. Lewis, Caleb Newbold, Jr., Silas E. 


Weir 

1824-1825 Fisher Pennsylvania: Beck, Cope, Gillespie, Jones, Kane, 
Lewis, Newbold, Weir, Robert Wharton 

1825-1826 Fisher Pennsylvania: Cope, Thomas Fassitt, Gillespie, Jones, 
Kane, Lewis, Newbold, Weir, Wharton 

1826-1827 Fisher Pennsylvania: Cope, Fassitt, John Hemphill, Jones, 
Kane, Lewis, Newbold, Weir, Wharton 

1827-1828 Fisher Pennsylvania: Cope, Fassitt, Hemphill, Jones, Kane, 
Lewis, Newbold, Wharton, Ambrose White 

1828-1829 Fisher Pennsylvania: Cope, Fassitt, Hemphill, Jones, Kane, 


Lewis, William Platt, Wharton, White 


1 Source: General Reports of the President and Directors of the Chesapeake and Delaware Canal 
Company; Henry Dilworth Gilpin Papers (Historical Society of Delaware); Carey Collection (Library 
Company of Philadelphia). 


? Between 1806 and 1823, the presidency remained in Delaware. Tatnall died in 1813 and he 


was succeeded, not immediately, by Kensey Johns of New Castle, Delaware. The office was vacant 
for a few years. 


® Gilpin resided in Delaware after 1815, but he continued to consider himself a Philadelphian. 


mate the terms upon which the necessary land and water rights 
could be purchased. Four engineers or surveyors, at not more 
than eight dollars per day, along with such assistants as were 
necessary, could be employed. To enable the committee to begin 


its activities, an appropriation of $1,000 was authorized by the 
board of directors. 
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The first action of the committee was the employment of 
engineers. Benjamin H. Latrobe, an architect and engineer just 
recently arrived in America, and Cornelius Howard, a Baltimore 


- engineer and surveyor, were hired. Later John Thompson and 


Daniel Blaney, of Pennsylvania and Delaware respectively, aided 
in the engineering duties. The preliminary surveys for the canal 
began in July, 1803. 

At the time the newly-organized survey committee was be- 
ginning its task of collecting complete information on the entire 
peninsula, the Pennsylvania legislature made an effort to retain 
some supervisory powers over the operations through commis- 
sioners appointed by the governor. Reviving the 1799 law 
authorizing the appointment of three commissioners to explore 
and ascertain, with men similarly appointed by Maryland and 
Delaware, the best route for the canal, Governor McKean ap- 
pointed Latrobe as one of the Pennsylvania commissioners. A 
purpose of the 1799 law, passed previously to any act of incor- 
poration, had been to get information in favor of a Chesapeake 
and Delaware canal. Now it was to be used to help control the 
action of the canal company officials. ‘The commissioners were 
to report to the legislature “ with a draft and description [of 
the canal] and of all and every the works and locks requisite to 
its complete operation.” °° 

The governor of Maryland objected to the action of Pennsyl- 
vania and refused to follow suit. He could find nothing in the 
canal charter authorizing the appointment of commissioners 
“to designate the proper course of the intended canal.” As the 
law was interpreted in Maryland and came to be followed, the 
selection of the route was left “to the President and Directors 
of the Company . . . , as was the case in the Potowmack Canal.” My, 

Several points had to be kept in mind by the surveying 
committee and engineers as they conducted their investigations. 
The shortest line over apparently firm, level ground was not 
necessarily the best or even a possible route. ‘The nature of the 


95 June 6, 1803, Committee of Survey Minutes, C & D Papers (HSD). ; 

96 McKean to the governors of Delaware and Maryland, July 8, 1803, Pennsylvania 
Archives: Ninth Series, III, 1951. 

97 Governor Robert Bowie to Governor McKean, Annapolis, July 28, 1803, Mary- 
land Council Letter Book, 1796-1818 (Hall of Records, Annapolis, Maryland) . 
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soil, the elevation of the ground, the available water supply, and 
the established trade routes had to be considered. ‘The entrances 
to the canal at both ends had to be spacious, protected, and 
within easy reach of a deep channel. The size of the canal was 
regulated by available water and capital, the expected traffic, 
and the nature of vessels which would use the waterway. 

Keeping these points in mind, the survey committee and 
engineers diligently pursued their task. Benjamin H. Latrobe, 
promoted in February, 1804, to the position of chief engineer, 
directed the activities. The gathering of the information occu- 
pied nearly ten months. The difficulties of the investigation 
were compounded by the local interests aroused. Each of the 
routes surveyed was favored by the inhabitants or landowners 
of that part of the country through which it would pass. Joshua 
Gilpin, one of the members of the survey committee, stated that, 
while examining the Bohemia River, “we were met by Mr. 
Bassett and Mr. Bayard, who above all others were interested in 
having that river included in our plan.” ** The selfish interests 
of the local inhabitants—even of the board members—irritated 
Latrobe. He confided to Gilpin he was so. “ disgusted with 
quarrels among the Board of Directors—each wanting the canal 
to be run according to his prejudices or property holdings,”’ 
that he was almost ready to resign.*® Latrobe wrote later that 
all indications pointed to New Castle as the best terminus for 
the canal, “but that the majority of the stock subscriptions 
pointed the other way.” *”° 

Latrobe himself later succumbed to the temptations of quick 
profit through speculation. With Judge Kensey Johns of New 
Castle, who later became president of the Chesapeake and Dela- 
ware Canal Company, Latrobe in 1805 purchased, “at its cur- 
rent low value . . . a sizable tract where the canal and feeder 
were to meet.” ** Latrobe’s biographer suggests that it is best 
not to judge of the ethics of this speculation, perhaps occasioned 
on Latrobe’s account by dire need, but in any case it was an 


98 Gilpin, Memoir on Canal, p. 10. 

99 October 18, 1803, quoted in Talbot Hamlin, Benjamin Henry Latrobe (New 
York, 1955), p. 203. 

100 Quoted in ibid., p. 205. 

101 Jbid., p. 209. 
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unsuccessful venture. Latrobe never received any money from 


the sale of the property; instead, it cost him $425 that he sorely 
needed. 


The minutes of the survey committee reveal the movements 
of the exploratory groups in great detail. As each stream and 


_the intervening land of the peninsula were examined and 


measured, preliminary steps were taken towards purchasing the 
necessary land, mills, and water rights. Several groups and mill 
owners entered conditional bonds with the company. Joseph 
‘Tatnall and Kensey Johns, canal company officers, offered to 
sell portions of their land for canal purposes at one cent an acre, 
but other property holders were not so self-sacrificing. Alexander 


~MacBeth and Andrew Fisher, millers along the Elk Creek, 


“ offered to accommodate the Committee with their mills mill 
seats and water rights.” MacBeth wanted $6,666.66 % (£2,500) 
for his fifty-seven acre mill estate and the water rights, or 
$5,866.66 % for the water rights alone. Fisher set the price at 


_ $4,000 complete or $3,733.33 % for water rights only. Still other 


owners refused to come to terms. In August the committee 
reported that “some difficulties, will probably attend the pur- 
chase of the waters of Elk Creek,” and suggested that the com- 
pany apply to the several legislatures for a law to extend the 
powers of the company to condemnation of water.*® 

By November of 1803, the western termination of the canal, 
as well as the most eligible supply stream, was tentatively deter- 
mined. The canal was to begin near Elkton, on the Elk River, 
and the upper Elk River was to be used as the major source 
of water for the canal. It was of sufficient quantity at the neces- 
sary height, and could be carried by a feeder canal to the summit, 
or upper level, of the main canal. In January, 1804, the survey 
committee was directed by the board of directors to proceed in 
purchasing the water and land upon the Elk River, and other 
necessary land. Within three months the purchase of the water 
rights of the Elk were completed. A considerable portion of 
the land for the feeder was similarly in canal ownership when, 
on April 17, 1804, Latrobe announced that the surveying had 


102 Ibid., pp. 209-10. 
103 September 19, 1803, Committee of Survey Minutes, C & D Papers (HSD). 
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been completed. Work could begin immediately, particularly 
the procuring and quarrying of stone. Upon hearing the report, 
the committee of survey—assuming the task later assigned to a 
committee of works—directed Mr. Vickers, a stonemason em- 
ployed by the company, to go to the vicinity of the Elk Forge, 
where the canal feeder was to begin, and superintend the quarry- 
ing. For these preliminary operations, Latrobe was authorized 
to procure ‘‘ 3 Wheel Barrows, 3 Crow bars, 1 long bar, 6 picks, 
3 Sledge hammers a set of blowing tools Stone hammers & wedges 
& 300 feet of 2 inch plank,” and to make a temporary, agreement 
with the blacksmith at the Elk Forge for having tools repaired.** 
In addition, Gilpin and Latrobe were authorized to hire “ one 
or more groups or bodies ” of laborers to begin digging immedi- 
ately upon the feeders. 


12h 


The inquietude expressed by the stockholders, after nearly twelve 
months spent in investigation, at a considerable expence, was such 
as to prove as the time was come for a decision—Joshua Gilpin, 
1821 105 


The original route authorized for survey by the survey com- 
mittee was the route selected to be the canal line. On July 5, 
1803, at a Survey Committee meeting in Elkton, Latrobe and 
Howard were assigned the task of determining the best “ rout 
for a Canal across from the French Town or its vicinity in Elk 
River to Peach’s fishing Place or its vicinity in Christiana Creek 
& also to New Castle and its vicinity.” *° The committee itself 
examined the “ ground and waters” of the Frenchtown area, 
later moving on to the Bohemia River, Appoquinimink River, 
Drawyer’s Creek, and the Delaware shoreline. Although the 
committee did in fact survey the entire area, examining for 
itself the numerous routes others pressed upon them, a route 
connecting the Elk River with the Christina River had strong 
points in its favor—and strong backers—from the beginning. 

After a cursory examination of the peninsula, later examined 


2 


104 Ibid., April 7, 1804. 
105 Gilpin, Memoir on Canal, p. 20. 
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in detail, the committee ordered the engineers to make careful 
surveys and drafts of the Elk River from its mouth up to French- 
town, of Back Creek, and of the Christina River “from Wil- 


-‘mington to the [Christiana] Bridge which draft shall distinctly 


& correctly Exhibit the Width & depth of the Channels of the 
several streams to be surveyed.” +? _ 

One of the reasons, perhaps, for the primacy given to the 
Elk-Christina route was that it paralleled the historic trade route 
across the peninsula. In 1769-1770, the American Philosophical 
Society had considered this route practical and advantageous for 
a canal. At that early date, the western terminus of the canal had 
been planned for Elkton Point, some three miles above French- 
town at the head of navigation on the Elk. Since that period, 
however, the river had become so obstructed by shoals that 
navigation above Frenchtown had nearly ceased.?” 

In fixing the route of the canal, it was necessary to consider 
factors other than engineering data. It will be recalled that in 
1770 the American Philosophical Society opposed a canal de- 
bouching below New Castle because it was “too low in the 
peninsula, for the advantages of Philadelphia.” *° Approval by 
the commercial interest was paramount to success of the canal. 
Available water supply and expected traffic determined the size 
of canals, but commercial needs as well as geographic features 
prescribed canal routes. 

For sound economic reasons, then, the manufacturing area 
of Wilmington received prime consideration in the debate upon 
the canal line. “ A populous town of manufactures is the surest 
support of a canal,’ wrote Gilpin in 1821. ‘ Besides,” he added, 
“it is in this quarter only, that the state of Delaware feels an 
interest’ ° in the canal. In addition to the great merchant 
mills of the Brandywine flour millers, there were countless other 
mills whose water wheels were turned by northern Delaware 
streams, such as the Brandywine, White Clay, Red Clay, and 
Mill creeks. The Brandywine alone, for example, in 1793 was 


107 Ibid., July 9, 1803. 

108 Gilpin, Memoir on Canal, p. 8. 

109 Tbid., p. 4. 
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said to have turned in its sixty-mile course a total of 131 mills.™ 


In 1815 there were ninety-nine mills within nine miles of 
Wilmington. Grain, textile, and sawmills led the list, but there 
were also gunpowder, paper, iron, barley, and oil mills.*” 

There were more drawbacks to a route lower in the peninsula 
than its shunning of Wilmington. Most of the tributary streams 
of the Chesapeake, with the exception of the Elk River, were 
unsuitable for carrying natural or artificial navigation. On the 
map these streams form deep indentations of the peninsula and 
are “apparently of the utmost value for canal communica- 
tions.” *** This impression invariably fostered the idea that 
canals could easily be situated in those areas. Appearances were 
illusory, however, for the inlets quickly degenerated beyond the 
head of the tide to mere rivulets. The situation on the Delaware 
shore was even worse. Much of the western shore of Delaware 
was marshy for several miles inland. Only small streams wound 
through the marshes in narrow, devious courses. ‘The Appo- 
quinimink, one of the best streams for navigation in the area, 
meandered nine miles to connect places four miles apart. It 
would be necessary for canals “‘ to resort to the table land or 
elevated ridges between the streams.” ** 

Rather than having simply to connect the headwaters of 
streams flowing into either bay, a suitable canal would have to 
extend to the mouth of each stream, being hindered instead of 
helped by the streams. Apparent brevity could not be depended 
upon; actually, the length of the canal line would vary little 
whether built on the upper or lower route. The manufacturers 
of northern Delaware, their nearness to Philadelphia, where the 
strongest support for the canal existed, and possible use of the 
feeder canal to move farm produce from Chester and Lancaster 
counties militated in favor of the upper route. 

Determination of the route was not made until the following 
spring, nearly a year after investigations began. Latrobe com- 
mented angrily upon what he considered the unnecessary thor- 


111 Delaware Gazette (Wilmington) , January 26, 1793. 
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_ oughness of the surveys which required him to frequent ‘‘ as 

; inhospitable, and wild a country as the peninsula can boast, for 
no other purpose than to explore it in order to satisfy the public 

_ that no canal can be carried over it.” The reasons for this addi- 
tional labor were given as follows: 


So much are our courageous Stockholders swayed by public opinion, 
and local interests, that it is not sufficient that I have laid down a line 
of navigation where it is evidently most cheaply, most advantageously, 
and by the shortest course to be effected, but I must also go over every 
range of ground proposed by every projector who has impudence or 
interest enough to make himself heard.1% 


Interest in the route of the canal was keen. The delay in 
determining the route occasioned by the meticulous surveys— 
Latrobe said a total of thirty-two distinct surveys was made— 
gave rise to much discussion of the subject. Residents of the 
peninsula as well as interested outsiders voiced their opinions, 
privately at first, but finally in the newspaper columns. Each 

of various routes proposed had its defenders or detractors. The 
question, however, was basically one of an “upper” or a 
“ lower ’’ route. 

William Duane, editor of the Philadelphia Aurora, person- 
ally examined the situation in January, 1804. He discovered 
from talking with Delaware citizens that Latrobe had “ adroitly 
avoided giving any preference’’ because of the “ contentions 
arising from the avidity of particular local interests to pass the 
canal in this or that direction.” “ ‘The subject excites much 
interest lower down the Peninsula,” he noted, ‘‘ and the People 
of Christeen [sic] are not a little solicitous that it should pass 
thro’ their creek.”’ In the course of his interviews with the Dela- 
wareans, Duane commented upon the difficulty of finding “a 
resident totally impartial on a subject that interests them all.” ** 

As Duane viewed the situation in 1804, while the surveying 
was being completed, the most favorable lower route had few 
advocates and was not likely to be selected. Moreover, there 


115 Latrobe to John Lenthall, New Castle, November 1, 1803, Latrobe Papers 
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was general agreement about the western half of an upper canal 
line. There were no objections strongly pressed to a line from 
the Elk River passing through Glasgow, at the foot of Iron Hill, 
to a point near the Bear Tavern, about two miles south of 
Christiana Bridge. ‘‘ From that point or its neighborhood,” 
Duane wrote, ‘the three different directions for the canal 
separate.’ **7 

New Castle, Red Hook, and Wilmington via Christiana 
Bridge each had its advantages as.the eastern terminus of the 
canal line—and its supporters. The route to Red Hook was 
shortest, but its harbor on the Delaware River was shallow and 
dangerous. Nevertheless, in 1803, Varley’s map of the state had 
listed Red Hook as the best terminal. The New Castle route 
had somewhat similar advantages and faults—there was shortness 
of line but an unsheltered harbor. There was, in addition, a 
“ strong federal objection ” to both Red Hook and New Castle: 
in wartime “a privateer might run up the bay and blow up the 
works, which if the canal were carried to Christiana creek its 
mouth will be perfectly secured against any sudden incursions 
Or-attack- a 

The third alternative, eventually selected in April of 1804, 
was a line to Wilmington via Christina Creek. Its advantages 
were a sheltered, spacious harbor, proximity to large industry, 
and strong supporters. Although the canal line would be longer, 
and the creek provided a circuitous route to its mouth, these 
were seen as minor objections. As Duane pointed out, ‘‘ This 
line . . . has the most active advocates; and if I can judge by 
the neighborhood, the most numerous.”’ He correctly predicted 
its adoption, basing his reasons partly on “ the Wilmington 
interest, which is considered here as very powerful in Phila- 
delphia,” and partly because “ of the real advantage of a more 
extensive external communication.” ** 


117 Ibid. Joshua Gilpin confirmed Duane’s judgment when he wrote in 1821 that 
the board was “ perfectly unanimous in the course from the Chesapeake to the Bear— 
a diverging point whence it might go either to New Castle, or Christiana.” Any 
consideration of a lower route, he added, “was put out of the question by many 
important circumstances.” To Paul Beck, Jr., Kentmere, September 10, 1821, Carey 
Collection (LCP) . 
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This interpretation was verified years later by Joshua Gilpin, 
_ when in 1821 he published his Memoir on the Chesapeake and 
Delaware Canal. Gilpin wrote that in Delaware “ little interest 
was felt for the canal, below the Christiana or New-Castle.” 
Only the few landholders along the borders of the canal would 


be benefited by it in that part of the state. On the other hand, 
in New Castle County, 


the interests of the State of Delaware, the revenues of the canal, and the 
interests of Philadelphia united in a manner that if not attended to, 
was in a great degree to desert the objects of the work altogether. It is 
well known that the area of country, from the Christiana northward 
to the Pennsylvania line, possesses a command of water power, superior 
to any of the same extent, in the United States; this has been already 
improved into a vast manufacturing district, and offers a wide scope 
for future improvement.1?° 


Duane also endeavored to learn the “ disposition of the 
directors ”’ towards the various canal routes, for he believed that 
“upon the characters of men the fate of small as well as of 
large affairs often depends.” ‘The editor had knowledge of only 
one Maryland director, Major John Adlum of Havre de Grace, 
whom he considered impartial, noting that he had “ no personal 
interest’ in any of the proposed lines. Of the three Delaware 
officers, Joseph Tatnall, President of the Company, had interests 
in Wilmington: “It is believed [he] will be in favor of Chris- 
tiana if it should depend upon his vote.” Bayard, though living 
in Wilmington, was said to favor the lower, or Back Creek, 
route. Johns was considered a backer of Red Hook, although 
he lived in New Castle. “It is difficult,’ concluded Duane, 
‘to surmise how [they] will act.” 

Only one of the Pennsylvania directors, Joshua Gilpin, had 
local interests; the other men, Fox, Fisher, and ‘Tilghman, were 
without “local inducements to vote wrong.” ‘The largely sub- 
jective analysis by Duane did not give conclusive results; how- 
ever, the balance appeared in favor of the Christina River route. 
Moreover, Gilpin’s voice was expected to be heeded, for he had 
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studied inland navigation abroad and was a “ man of consider- 
able knowledge and acuteness.” *** 

One writer disagreed with Duane on his analysis of the most 
likely canal route to be selected. A “‘ Farmer ” answered Duane’s 
article, not to proclaim for his pet route, but to take issue with 
Duane’s facts. He disagreed with the Philadelphia editor on 
Latrobe’s impartiality, New Castle’s exposure to southwest winds 
—‘‘in my humble democratic opinion the least objectionable 
wind that blows ”—and Duane’s estimate of distances.*** Another 
writer, the self-styled “‘ Friend to the Lower Route,” wrote an 
open letter to the President and Directors of the Chesapeake 
and Delaware Canal Company, in which he warned them to 
expect careful scrutiny of their actions. It had been rumored 
that the route was determined “ and that the present is the specu- 
lating season,” wrote the “ Friend.” “ You must therefore expect 
to be closely watched, it is a liberty Americans take.” He con- 
tinued with a plea that the directors take the long view in fixing 
the canal line, particularly in order to unite “ rivers which time 
will not obstruct.” ‘The navigation of the Elk and the Christina 
had deteriorated in the last fifty years; the same could be ex- 
pected in the next fifty years. “ Will any men act in the face 
of this,” he asked, 


so that in 50 years their decision will be seen as mean and short-sighted 
...? Remember, directors, your reputations now, and your memories, 
which, as founders of this work, will be recorded to future ages, is at 


stake. Let no little present interest, influence you to inherit future 
execration.124 


Somewhat facetiously the writer reasoned that because land on 
the north side of the canal would rise in value, the canal should 
be placed as far south .as possible so that it would benefit more 
people. He also argued that the lower route had the virtues of 
shortness, facility, defense, and anticipated longevity. 

As the heat of the discussion on the canal question increased, 
the editors of the Mirror invited others ‘“‘ who are possessed of 
information ”’ to submit letters for publication: 

122 Ibid. 
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; The Chesapeak and Delaware Canal is an interesting subject to the 

_ citizens of this state generally, and the editor conceives it his duty to 

_ lay before them whatever may be sent to him, not doubting that any 

_ Mis-statements made by one writer, will be corrected by another.—By 
the collision of contending writers, sparks of truth may be emitted, and 
light shed on the subject.125 


Accepting the editor’s invitation, “ Centinel ” gave his rea- 
sons for favoring the Christina River route. The expected use 
of the rival routes was compared, assuming branches were built 
both to New Castle and to Wilmington via the Christina. Obvi- 
ously somewhat biased, “‘ Centinel’’ found that 2,920 of 3,170 
vessels would travel the Christina route. Every sloop, boat, or 
barge with grain “for Whiteclay, Christiana and other mills 
up the creek,” and every vessel bound for the Brandywine mills, 
Wilmington, and Philadelphia would use the Christina route. 
Only those with New Castle for their destination would use the 
alternative branch.’ 

The inclination of the citizens, as well as engineering con- 
siderations, favored the upper route. A sufficient supply of 
water, a sine qua non of canal construction, was available at the 
necessary height only from the Elk, the Christina, and White 
Clay Creek. Circumstances dictated the wisdom of keeping the 
canal close to the source of supply. The nature of the ground 
and the Delaware shore warned against a lower route. To 
Gilpin, the most authoritative person on canal affairs in the 
company direction, the lower route “ was if not impracticable 
yet in every way ineligible.” ?”” He felt the route from the Elk 
to Christiana Bridge ‘“‘ always was superior to any other,” for 
it best accommodated the trade of Maryland’s Eastern Shore, 
and it permitted an extensive communication with the interior 
of Pennsylvania. It similarly had an economic advantage. AI- 
though his preferred route was somewhat longer than the lower 
route, “not by the length, but by the nature of the ground” 
was the expense to be determined.** Even with the numerous 
locks planned by Latrobe, the upper route was deemed the most 
suitable. 


125 Ibid., February 15, 1804. 127 Gilpin, Memoir on Canal, p. 21. 
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In April, 1804, the location of the canal line was finally 
determined. “ By this time,’ wrote Joshua Gilpin, “ the mind 
of every member of the board was made up upon the subject; 
and the inquietude expressed by the stockholders, after nearly 
twelve months spent in investigation, at a considerable expence, 
was such as to prove the time was come for a decision.” *” It 
was hoped that all dissension concerning the canal would end, 
so that work could begin on the canal with dispatch. Actually, 
the decision as to the eastern half of the canal was left open to 
review. ‘‘ The great object,” as Gilpin later explained to Paul 
Beck, Jr., ‘‘ was to get the western end done, on which there 
was no difference of opinion; & to secure the water in the state 
of Maryland.” The board was perfectly unanimous on the route 
from the Elk River to the Bear Tavern, but “ there was con- 
siderable difference of opinion’ on the remainder of the line. 
As Gilpin declared, “ the point on which it actually turned was 
the exposed state of the harbor of New Castle, and the secure 
one of Christiana.’ *° When brought to a vote, the board of 
directors were in favor of the Christina River line by a six to 
four margin.*** 


25 


It was necessary to suspend operations from no other cause than 
the failure of funds.—Memorial of the Chesapeake and Delaware 
Canal Company, 1817 182 


Two months after the route was selected in April, the gen- 
eral, or annual, meeting of stockholders was held. There were 
but minor changes made in the canal direction after one year.1** 
The First General Report of the President and Directors of the 
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Chesapeake and Delaware Canal Company was read and ap- 
proved. In it was described the organization of the board, the 
pains taken by them to investigate thoroughly the terrain to be 


crossed by a canal, and the decision on the canal route and their 


reasons for it. A tidewater canal, a through cut, had been con- 
sidered by the board, but the increased expense and insufficient 
knowledge of such waterways indicated that a lock canal “ in 
the usual manner of those in Europe ” should be constructed." 
‘The proposed canal, according to the estimate of the engineers, 
would cost $560,000. This was $60,000 more than the authorized 
capitalization of the company. At the time of the first general 
meeting, moreover, five hundred shares of stock were yet un- 
subscribed. 

There was a brighter side to the picture. Work on the Chesa- 
peake and Delaware Canal had been in progress one month when 
the stockholders met. It had begun May 2, 1804, on the anni- 
versary of the organization of the canal company. First to be 
constructed was the feeder or supply canal, which was to run 
from the Elk River, at the Elk Forge, to a huge reservoir. The 
reservoir, planned to cover about one hundred acres, was to be 
situated one mile from Glasgow, near the main line of the canal. 
Most of the land for the feeder canal had been procured, some 
of the tools had been purchased, and a few men were engaged 
in quarrying stone prior to May 1, 1804. As soon as the route 
was determined, the committee of survey had taken immediate 
steps to begin construction. 

It was agreed, for several reasons, to construct the feeder 
first. No water could be furnished the main canal over most 
of its length until the feeder was built. If the canal were con- 
structed first, it would deteriorate while the feeder was being 
completed. Moreover, the smaller canal could serve as a valu- 
able means of transportation during construction of the larger 
canal. Stone and lime could be transported to the main canal 
works over the feeder canal, and earth could be carried away 
from the canal line. Finally, the feeder canal, striking “ directly 
into the heart of Pennsylvania,” would serve as the basis for a 


134 First General Report of the President and Directors of the Chesapeake and 
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future canal into Pennsylvania, as had been planned by the 
American Philosophical Society in 1770.**° 

The construction of the feeder canal was vigorously prose- 
cuted during the first year. In April, Gilpin and Latrobe were 
authorized by the board of directors to enter into contracts 
‘with one or more gangs or bodies of diggers to commence 
digging, immediately upon the feeders.” **° Latrobe was further 
authorized to purchase tools and supplies to accommodate addi- 
tional workers. The list of equipment to be assembled reveals 
the elemental nature of the task assumed by the canal company. 
Without benefit of power machinery, precision tools, or even 
expert knowledge, the men buoyantly set out upon an arduous 
labor, one not completed for twenty-five years. Latrobe pur- 
chased the following items: ‘“‘ 12 wheelbarrows, 10 doz. Spades, 
10 doz. Shovels, 12 picks, 12 Crow bars, 4 sets of boring Tools, 
some steel, 2000 feet of 2 in[ch] ... pine boards [and] 1500 feet 
of scantling.” **7 Black gunpowder, to be used for blasting, and 
‘“tarras,’ or hydraulic cement, were procured separately. Of 
such were canals built in 1804. 

Advertisements were published in Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Wilmington, and Easton for digging contracts, boards, tools, and 
building materials. James Cochran, who contracted to construct 
one section of the Elk Feeder, agreed to the following terms: 


Digging not exceeding 1} Yds. Earth deep 12} Cents p Yd Cube 
Below that one yard 15 cts 
Below that one yard 20 cts 

Puddling, the puddle being first measured as 
Banks In Bank per yd. Ld Sees 

Puddling at bottom of the canal 204 


& if the Clay or Earth be wheeled more than 30 yards an additional 5 
Cents for every stage of 30 yards, and so also of Puddling in the Bank.138 


Other terms of the contract called for the contractor to deliver 
a level bottom ten yards wide, and that the “Cube Yard as 
mentioned above includes digging wheeling out, & trimming 


135 Gilpin, Memoir on Canal, pp. 30-31. 
186 April 7, 1804, Committee of Survey Minutes, C & D Papers (HSD). 
137 bid. 


188 Heads of Contract with James Cochran, n.d., C & D Papers (HSD). 
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_ to the Slope directed by the Engineer.” The company, on the 


other hand, pledged to “find spades wheelbarrows trussels, 
ladders, wheeling plank, nails, powder, boring tools, quarry 
_ picks, crow-bars & sledges—that is all kind of tools: & put up 


4 


Sheds & Buildings for the men.” **° 


There was one foreboding note throughout the first year 
of construction. A continual deficiency of money was experi- 
enced by the chief engineer, Benjamin Latrobe. Not only did 
he need money to meet bills and wages, but his own salary 
payments were irregular and often in the form of promissory 
notes. 

By May 10, 1804, a crew of fifty men was at work opening 
a quarry near the intended aqueduct at the Elk Forge. Instead 
of taking the water from the east side of the Elk River, the 
water was taken from a mill race on the western side. It passed 
over the creek by an aqueduct. As the work proceeded, Latrobe 
was forced to look for other good quarries. In November, 1803, 
he and Gilpin had talked to quarry owners in the vicinity of 
Chester, Pennsylvania, and had conferred with Mr. Traquair, 
a marble stonecutter of reputation, respecting necessary stone- 
work in marble—for example, quoins of the lock gates. Latrobe 
was also in charge of providing housing for the canal workers. 
John Strickland, father of the architect and engineer, William 
Strickland, was employed by Latrobe as a carpenter. He and 
four journeymen were directed to erect three temporary frame 
houses for the workers. 

Actual digging on the feeder could not commence until good 
weather favored the peninsula. In early May fifty men were 
on hand waiting to begin excavation on the first two sections 
laid out by Latrobe. More workers could have been hired but 
adequate accommodations were not available. As Latrobe 
pointed out, this was the ‘ chief obstacle to such a prosecution 
of the work as would insure the completion of the Feeder the 
present year.”’ **° Attempts were made to get private accommoda- 
tions for the laborers, but it proved impossible. On May 12, 


139 Ibid. 
140 May 10, 1804, Committee of Survey Minutes, C & D Papers (HSD) . 
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1804, the committee of survey authorized the erection of three 
more houses. 


Added to the difficulties faced by the struggling canal com- 
pany, the canal workers were involved in a serious riot with 
the townspeople of Elkton. To bring upwards of a hundred 
sturdy Irish workmen into a small community created friction 
between the two groups. The heat generated burst into flame 
in October, 1804, at the Elkton race course. It was not a horse 
race but rather a gambling side show argument that triggered 
the riot. The Negro proprietor of a game called “ ‘Treeket the 
Loop” disputed the claim to victory made by an Irish canal 
worker. A scuffle followed, in which “ the negro is said to have 
fractured the skull of one of the Irishmen who soon afterwards 
died.’’ *** The fighting became general and ended with the pur- 
suit of the Elkton men back to the town, where “a reign of 
terror was inaugurated which lasted for a considerable time, 
during which several lives were lost.” ** 


Even more alarming than the labor unrest was the financial 
situation of the company. The shares of stock in the company 
were not all taken up, and many persons who had pledged to 
purchase shares failed to make even the first $5.00 payment. In 
June of 1805, the company announced that twenty-one hundred 
shares had been subscribed, but figures compiled after the com- 
pany was forced to suspend operations revealed that payments 
had been made on only 1,792 shares. Construction time and 
expense on the feeder canal were unexpectedly increased, with 
the cause attributed to the difficulty of the terrain.*** This forced 
a revised estimate of the total expense of the canal, making it 
clear that even if the shares were all subscribed and paid for in 
full, there would be insufficient money. 


By the end of the first year, during which the surveys were 
made, expenditures totaled $9,510.23, but over $24,000 had 


141 George Johnson, History of Cecil County, Maryland. ... (Elkton, 1881), p. 387. 

142 Ibid. The biographer of Latrobe, Talbot Hamlin, reports that but one person 
was killed and thirty wounded. Latrobe, p. 307. Latrobe afterwards wrote to Gilpin 
that he possessed evidence “which will redound to the honor of our people, as to 
acer of the gentlemen jockies and gamblers of the neighborhood.” Quoted in 
ibid. 

148 Second General Report (1805), p. 8. 
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p been received from the subscribers.“* After a year of construc: 
is tion activity, expenditures totaled $85,915.08. Somewhat less 
_ than $20,000 remained on hand. By this time, $100 per share 
% “had been requested, but many of the stockholders were delinquent 

in their payments. A total of $86,487 was unpaid by June, 
1805. Delawareans were most negligent in meeting the calls 
for payment: $57,575 was outstanding on stock held by Dela- 
ware residents. In Pennsylvania, $11,782 was unpaid; in Mary- 


TABLE 3 


CHESAPEAKE AND DELAWARE CANAL COMPANY 
FINANCES, 1803-1806 1 


YEAR ENps AMOUNT PAID ON 


JUNE 1 SUBSCRIPTIONS EXPENDITURES BALANCE 
1803-1804 $ 24,265.00 $ 9,510.23 $14,754.77 
1804-1805 81,548.00 76,404.85 19,897.92 
LST ine aati a ae 36,254.19 19,012.97 (Deficit) 

Total $103,156.30 2 $122,169.27 $19,012.97 (Deficit) 
? ANALYSIS OF EXPENDITURES 
YEAR ENDs LAND AND WATER 

JuNE 1 SURVEYS PURCHASES SECRETARIAL 2 CONSTRUCTION 
1803-1804 $4,097.47 $ 3,556.56 $1,128.70 $ 727.50 
1804-1805 569.57 14,520.91 2,854.47 58,461.90 
1805-1806 16 2,251.99 2,212.39 31,787.63 

Total $4,667.20 $20,329.46 $6,195.56 $90,977.03 


1 Source: The first three General Reports of the President and Directors of the Chesapeake and 
Delaware Canal Company (Philadelphia, 1804-1806). 


2 This is the corrected total, counting interest less unredeemable notes. 
% Besides customary items, this includes court and lobbying expenses. 


land, $17,130. These delinquencies were caused by death and 
bankruptcies as well as intentional non-payment. Some Mary- 
land and Delaware shares, moreover, were subject to deductions 
since they had been given in payment for land and water rights.**° 

The dire need for financial assistance prompted the board 


144 First General Report, p. 18. Expenditures included the wages and operating 
expenses of the engineers and surveyors, the cost of their instruments, the expense 
of the secretary’s office, and the beginning costs of purchasing land, buying materials, 
and paying workmen. 

Of the $24,000 collected, Joshua Gilpin, the Philadelphia representative, received 
$15,885. The two Maryland collectors received $6,170, but the two Delaware collectors 
gathered only $2,210. Ibid., p. 19. 

145 Second General Report, p. 13. 

146 [bid., p. 12. 
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of directors to apply to the Pennsylvania legislature for aid in 
February, 1805. The board had sent a petition to the Delaware 
legislature the preceding month, requesting a change in the 
Canal Act so that the three acts of incorporation would be more 
nearly similar. The company also requested “such other aid 
as to them [the legislature] may seem fit and expedient.” “" In 
the memorial to the Pennsylvania legislature, however, the com- 
pany was more explicit in requesting financial assistance. The 
following main reasons were given:. 


The peculiar situation of Pennsylvania above all other States in the 
Union appears to demand an attention to its inland communication. 
It contains the most improvable lands, and astonishing quantities of 
coal, iron, limestone, copper, lead, and other mineral productions, but 
being altogether an inland State all these advantages are lost for want 
of communications by means of which the produce of the back country 
can be brought to market.*#s 


Pennsylvania remained unmoved by the plea, which was re- 
peated twice the following year. Although Governor McKean 
recommended that the project be supported by public monies, 
the legislature did not grant aid. 

The board of directors refused to become disheartened. It 
was felt that admirable progress had been made on the feeder 
canal. In June, 1805, when the board submitted its report to 
the general meeting, four miles of the five and one-half mile 
feeder were completed. The work was later characterized as 
having been done in a “superior manner.’ “® The feeder, 
including the seven necessary bridges and the Elk aqueduct, 
was expected to be completed during the current year, so that 
work on the main canal could start the following spring. Un- 


147 Legislative Petitions, Transportation, January, 1805 (DSA). The italics are 
supplied. 

148 February 1, 1805, quoted in MacGill, History of Transportation, p. 218. 

149 Johnson, Cecil County, p. 386. In 1881 Johnson noted that some of the arches 
constructed by Latrobe’s workers across the smaller streams were still standing, as 
was a larger one over a road. When a factory was built near one of the arches, it 
was found easier to quarry new stone than to raze the arch and use that stone for 
the building. Jbid. The librarian of the Historical Society of Delaware wrote in 1944 
that several people had mentioned that the arches Latrobe built for the feeder canal 
“were found to be practically indestructible.” Gertrude Brincklé to David C. Mearns, 
Wilmington, November 22, 1944, Latrobe Papers (HSD). 
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4 favorable ground for the feeder had so greatly increased the cost 
4 that it was predicted the main canal would cost less per mile 
_ than the feeder. 

Optimism was the note of the day at the general meeting. 
Work on the feeder had given the directors valuable experience, 
and the tools, materials, and men to build the canal had been 
assembled. ‘The canal officials were further heartened by the 
fact that work on the Delaware and Raritan Canal across New 
Jersey had commenced. Thus, at the time of its completion, 
announced the board, the Chesapeake and Delaware Canal will 
“enjoy not only the benefit to be derived from the trade of the 
_ two Bays, but of extending that trade from the Southern to the 

Eastern States, and thus compleating one great link in the com- 
munication through the United States.” +*° 
The prospects of the company from the financial viewpoint 
were not so favorable. In order not to neglect the interests of 
the stockholders who had paid in full, litigation was regretfully 
instituted against all delinquent stockholders. ‘This resulted in 
the payment of many subscriptions in Pennsylvania and Mary- 
land, but “a large number remain|/ed] due in the state of Dela- 
ware.” *** Even if all the subscriptions were paid, the company 
realized they would be insufficient. It was suggested that if the 
western half of the canal were completed and put in use (for 
it would substantially reduce the land carriage of produce to 
Philadelphia) , the revenue derived from that source, plus that 
which could be borrowed or granted by the state legislatures, 
would finance construction of the eastern half of that canal. ‘The 
stockholders were told that applications already had been made 
to the Delaware and Pennsylvania legislatures, both of which 
had passed favorable resolutions. Bills granting the requested 
aid were not completed during the last legislative session, but 
they were expected at the next.’” 
Work continued to progress as rapidly as possible on the 
feeder. Latrobe reported to the company officials on May 30, 
1805, that the construction was “ carried on with the utmost 


150 Second General Report, p. 9. 
151 [bid., p. 8. 
152 [bid., pp. 10-11. 
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vigor, which the state of your funds would permit,” and that 
eight of the twelve sections were complete and navigable.*** 
Latrobe was personally on the job six days a week, spending only 
Sunday with his family. Nevertheless, the failure of funds 
eventually forced the discontinuance of the work. From June 
to November, 1805, work proceeded with a limited number of 
hands. Latrobe urged that the feeder should be completed as 
soon as possible, for washings from the rain had already begun 
to damage the finished portions, but nothing could be done.*™ 
On November 19, 1805, Latrobe wrote to John Lenthall that 
the “canal is aground, and all that are embarked with them 
must go overboard, except the officers.” ** Six days later he 
wrote another friend that all employees were to be dismissed 
with only the officers left to wind up the affairs.*°° 

Activity for the officers did not slacken and stop as did work 
on the canal. Repeated attempts were made to get aid from the 
state or from Congress. One of the last payments recorded in 
the company ledger was made to Kensey Johns, in the amount 
of $96.04, for “ his expenses travelling to & from Washington & 
attending Congress with Petition &c.” *” 

Appeals to the state legislatures of Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
and Maryland had proved fruitless. On the ground that the 
canal was of national importance, the company presumed to 
memorialize the United States Congress for aid. The complete 
petition was a model of the instrument—not only was the petition 
itself of a most explanatory nature, but it was accompanied by 
statements, estimates, calculations, maps, and, not the least im- 
portant, a lobbyist. 

One of the accompanying documents was an eloquent state- 
ment composed by Joshua Gilpin, Kensey Johns, and Robert 
H. Goldsborough. The paper, entitled Facts and Observations 
Respecting the Chesapeak and Delaware Canal, contained a 
brief sketch of the history of canals, as well as a detailed calcu- 


153 Gilpin, Memoir on Canal, Appendix, p. 44. 
154 [bid., p. 47. 

155 Quoted in Hamlin, Latrobe, ps 21i ns 

156 [bid. 


157 April 26, 1806, Ledger Book, C & D Papers (HSD). The last entry in the book 
was dated May 31, 1806. 
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lation of the economic advantages of the Chesapeake and Dela- 


_ ware Canal. “Despondency of the private subscribers” was 
_ listed as the major obstacle to the completion of the canal. 


‘ 


_ Many subscribers were of small fortunes, unwilling to invest 


them in projects that were unremunerative for several years. 
Congress remained the only hope of the company, for the canal 
passed through the extremities of two states and near to another 
“ without being so central to either as to command the general 
interests of either Government.” 

In March, 1806, the House of Representatives heard a report 
from the committee to whom the petition and documents had 
been referred. The committee agreed to the importance and 
great national advantages of the canal. They considered 


the project as an opening wedge for an extensive inland navigation, 
which would at all times be of immense advantage to the commercial 
as well as to the agricultural and manufacturing part of the country. 
But, in . . . war, its advantages would be incalculable.1** 


Nevertheless, because the finances of the country did not permit, 
the committee concluded it would “ not be expedient ”’ to give 
pecuniary assistance “at this time.” **° 

The Senate was more favorable to the company’s appeal. 
A Senate committee recommended that if money could not be 
spared, the United States could assist the project by a grant of 
land, either as a gift or in return for stock. James A. Bayard, 
a former director of the canal company serving in the Senate, 
urged his colleagues to accept this plan, but twenty years and 
such eloquent, forceful congressional supporters as Clay, Cal- 
houn, and Buchanan were needed before federal aid was finally 
given. 

The original petition to Congress, the first of nearly a score, 
was discussed in March of 1806, but no action was taken. With 
no other person or group to turn to, all hope for completing 
the canal in the near future vanished. The tools and materials 
assembled were sold at a loss, some of the land purchased by the 


158 American State Papers, XXI, 286-91. The essay was dated December 1, 1805. 
159 Tbid., XX, 452. 
160 Ibid, 
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company was returned to its original owners, and, unfortunately 
for historians, records of the company’s activities ceased to be 
kept. In June, 1806, Latrobe was in Philadelphia to meet the 
board of directors and officially take leave of the company’s 
employ. The reason he assigned for the standstill of the canal 
project and internal improvements in general was the “ absorp- 
tion of all our capital by the neutral trade. The turnpike roads 
which have been opened near Philadelphia, as well as the Ch. 
& Del. Canal were children of the peace of Amiens.” ** 

The board of directors continued to meet regularly, thereby 
maintaining the legal existence of the company while they sought 
ways to bring about a resumption of the work. Requests for 
feceral aid were repeatedly but fruitlessly made. During the 
lapse in construction activity, Joshua Gilpin compiled and pub- 
lished two books on the canal. The first appeared in 1809, being 
merely a collection of documents presented by the canal com- 
pany board “at sundry times to the Public.” * The second 
publication by Gilpin appeared in 1821, entitled A Memoir on 
the Rise and Progress of the Chesapeake and Delaware Canal, 
Accompanied with Original Maps and Documents. Not only 
did the book give a history of the canal to date, with Gilpin’s 
plans for reviving the project, but the appendix contained other 
valuable documents relating to the canal that deserved preserva- 
tion.*** The board of directors could do nothing else but hope. 


161 Quoted in Hamlin, Latrobe, pp. 211-12. 

162 The untitled publication was presented to various libraries in the country. 
The author has seen the copy presented to the American Philosophical Society. 
Contained in the book were the following documents: the first three General Reports; 
the company’s memorial to Congress, dated December 1, 1805; three memorials presented 
to the Pennsylvania General Assembly dated February 1, 1805, January 1, 1806, and 
December 24, 1806; Facts and Observations Respecting the Chesapeak and Delaware 
Canal; and Letters to the Honorable Albert Gallatin. 

163 Among the documents printed were some of Thomas Gilpin’s papers, including 
his maps and estimates of possible canals made in 1769, and the engineering reports 
of Benjamin H. Latrobe made during the first three years of company activity. 
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From Schoolhouse to Playhouse 


Wilmington’s Non-Professional 
Theatre, 1797-1872 


By Jack H. NEEson * 


matic Club of Wilmington High School, the Royal 
Masquers of Pierre S. du Pont High School, and the 
Wilmington Drama League are all contemporary examples of 
an old and consistent urge among Wilmingtonians: to see and 
perform plays. Although early theatres in Wilmington had a 
hard and stormy existence, and usually very short life-spans, 


7 VHE E52 Players of the University of Delaware, the Dra- 


optimists and enthusiasts repeatedly appeared to try to establish 


a playhouse. The opposition was hydra-headed. It came from 
religious groups who objected to the moral themes of the plays 
and the presumedly immoral life of the players; from merchants 
who hated to see money leave the city in the hands of the theatre 
managers; from sophisticated theatre lovers who objected to 
the low quality of the touring productions; and from saloon 
keepers who thought of time spent in a theatre as drinking time 
wasted. But even while these diverse groups harassed theatre 


‘managers, in many cases forcing them to leave town, non-pro- 


fessional theatres selected casts from students or townspeople 
and courageously presented their own local entertainments. 

The earliest record of a professional company playing in 
Wilmington is on Monday, July 14, 1800,* but long before that 
date “‘ educational ’’ theatre existed in the form of public speak- 
ing, elocution, dialogues, and scenes from plays at the public 
examinations in the local schools and academies. 


*Dr. Neeson is a member of the Department of Drama, San Jose State Coilege, 


San Jose, California. rng 
1 The Mirror of the Times and General Advertiser (Wilmington) , July 16, 1800. 


See also Delaware History, VII (March, 1956), 86. 
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A record of one of the earliest examples of the dramatic 
style being associated with education has been preserved in the 
broadside printed by James Adams in Wilmington in 1773. This 
document, entitled Dialogue Spoken at the Opening of the 
Public Grammar School at Wilmington on Tuesday, October 26, 
1773, records an imaginary conversation between “ Euphormio ” 
and “‘ Amyntor,” in which Amyntor is informed of the opening 
of a school near the “ hoarse Brandywine” and the “ majestic 
Delaware.” He then joins with Euphormio in extolling the 
virtues of education for the citizens of Wilmington.’ Although 
the subject matter of the dialogue is scarcely dramatic, the form 
in which it is cast is, and the title of the broadside indicates 
that the little scene was actually performed on the occasion of 
the opening of the school. 

A few years later, a letter from ‘‘ Senex” printed in the 
Delaware Gazette of May 3, 1797 showed that the graduation 
ceremonies at the Academy included public speaking (with 
appropriate and “ graceful” gesture) , and indications of pro- 
ficiency in the several branches (including drama?) of literature. 


Having attended yesterday at the Academy to the young lady’s and gentle- 
men’s examination, I was highly gratified to observe the proficiency they 
had made in several branches of literature. . . . The public speaking, 
which was admirably calculated to produce a necessary degree of assur- 
ance, agreeable elocution and graceful gesture, was received with flattering 
marks of approbation by a polite and attentive audience. 


The reference to elocution and the “ several” branches of 
literature in which the students showed proficiency is not an 
explicit reference to drama; for such explicit comment the 
earliest date that can be assigned is February 10, 1819. On this 
day Susan Rumsey wrote to her friend Mary Everitt describing 
how evenings were spent in Wilmington. 


There are regular parties, called Conversazioni, every Thursday evening. 
... The literary part consists of recitations by Mr. Charles Vining, a 


* Dialogue spoken at the opening of the Public Grammar School... . (Broadside 
Folio, Evans 12750, Library Company of Philadelphia Collection.) See also Dorothy 
Lawson Hawkins, “A Checklist of Delaware Imprints up to and including 1800” 
(Unpublished Master’s thesis, Columbia University, 1928) . 

8 Delaware Gazette (Wilmington), May 8, 1797. Italics mine. 
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OGU E 


SPOKEN AT OPENING THE PUBLIC 


GRAMMAR-SCHOOL 


At WILMINGTON, on Tuefday, Offober 26. 1773. 


Eupxormtio. 


AIL glorious Day! eventful ra hail ! 
Ye Moments fwiftly fly, till, all reveal’d, 
_ The deep Decrees of Providence are feen— 


- AMYNTOR. 

What means, my Friend, that rapture fpeaking Eye? 
That Joy unufual that diftends hy Breait, fa 
And brightens all thy Mien? 


EupxorMio. 


I fee, I fee 
The Soul-exalting Periods gayly dawn, 
By the rapt Tongue of Prophecy foretold ; 
When Sutron’s heavenly Enfign, wide difplay’d 
O’er this new World, fhall congregate the Tribes, 
* Of every Language and of every Hue,” 
And beam Conviction o'er the darken’d Mind ; 
Till, all fubdu’d and melted into Love, 
© The roaming Native feeks the eful Shade 
Of focial Life, and bends at Wifdom's Shrine! 
For lo! in this bleft Spot, where nought was feen, 
But Woods umbrageous o’er the lonefome Wild ; 
Where late the Scvege, grim, tremendous, fierce, 
And bloody from the butcher’d Victim, ftalk'd; 
Fair Scicnce now hath rear'd this facred Dome, 
*« To pour Inftruction o’er th’ untutor'd Mind! 


AMYNTOR. 


Hail to the Day that fees this glorious Change! 
When the fell Indian, long to Blood inur‘d, 

Himéelf the evangelie Strain fhall catch, 

That ftrung th’ adoring Seraph’s golden Lyre, 
While Hills and Vales, refponfive to his Song, 
Eccho Hofannas to the Gop or Love ; 

And facred Science, o'er the weftern World, 

Pours her beft Gifts; like yonder radiant Sun, 

That, in Profufion, from the Carr of Day, 

Sheds his unbounded Glories all around ! 

Witnefs, ye confcious Woods, how bleft the Change! 
Witnefs majeftic Delaware; and thou 

Hoarfe Brandywine, as headlong thro’ thy Cliffs 
Ragged, from ee to Steep, thou thundered'ft down 
And heard'it the difmal Yell, nor ought beheld’ft 

On all your Banks, but Haunts of favage Beafts 
And favage Men—Witnefs, how chang’d the Scene! 


EvupsorMio. 
Hail blifsful Change! fee now fair Cities rife; 


Where once the dreary Wildernefs appear'd! 
And Arts and Commerce, Equi! Laws, 
And Freedom fair, the Glory of Mankind, 
The polar Star, by which each Patriot frm 

irects the Helm of State—have fix'd their Reign. 
Here too, the youthful Breaft is taught to pant 
For Glory, and to raife its us Aim 
To each diviner Deed ; afpiring ftill 
To gain the Summit of unfading Praife, 
Sweet Peace of Mind and Heaven's applauding Smile! 
Here too the Bard is taught to mount fublime 
Upon Imagination's airy Carr-—— 
And here the grave Philofopher to fcan 
The Ways of Providence, and joyous rife 
Through Nature's Works to Nature's gracious Gop! 
Here too the fearchful mathematic E 
Above this lowly Earth's contracted hs 
Above the Chambers of the northern 
And ail yon rolling Orbs, is taught to ftray 
Thro’ Fields of Light, and number all the Stars, 
And trace the great Creator's wondrous Law, 
That binds each Sun and Planet to its Sphere, 
And bids the Whole, in chafteft myftie Dance, 
Roll round his Throne, who launch'd them thro’ the Deep | 


AMYNTOR. 


Hail happy Land! the laft and beft Retreat 

Ot all that can exalt or blefs Mankind! 

New Locxes fhall here the complex Thought unfold, 
New Mictons foar on Fancy’s ardent Wing, 

And future NewTons to aftonifh’d Worlds 

Great Nature's deepeft Secrets fhall reveal. 

Even other Hanpe ts fhall exalt the Soul 

With Mufic’s Charms above the ftarry Skies ! 

And other Turuies fill the ravifh’d Ear 

Of liftening Senates, with their patriot Strains ! 


Evpxormio. 


What owe we then to you, whofe gen'rous Toils 
And lib’ral Ajd, have rais'd this goodly Dome, 
And confecrated it to Youths unborn, 

A Nurfery of Science and of Truth |— 

Oh! may your Names, to Ages far remote, 

From Sire to Son, be borne in Tides of Praife! 
And chiefly thine, O Penn! fprung from a Race 
Of Worthies, by whofe charter’d Powers we meet 
And dedicate this Day to feftive Joy! 


EarLy EDUCATIONAL THEATRE IN WILMINGTON. 


The document is in the Library Company of Philadelphia Collection, Broadside 


Folio, Evans 12750. 
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cadet from West Point, who favours us with copious selections from 
those modern poets in the greatest esteem. Mr. Downing [Latin teacher 
at the Academy and a Sunday School teacher] has lately had an exhibition 
of his boys in the speaking lines, in which Mr. Vining took a prominent 
part.* 


Turning to “ community” theatre evidence, it seems prob- 
able that the earliest attempts in this field also antedated the 
professional theatre’s appearance. The first reference, which is 
little more than a hint, occurs in the correspondence of ‘Thomas 
I. Macomb and Henry M. Ridgely. Macomb evidenced an 
interest in drama in a letter to Ridgely by giving the cast of a 
play at Carlisle College where the boys had been students, and 
adding, ‘‘. . . all the [opposition] in the world would not have 
kept me from acting—without they had tied me.’’* Macomb 
evidently continued his interest in acting, and about two months 
later, writing from Wilmington, complained, “I have had very 
little acting here.” ° The implication that Mr. Macomb has had 
some acting “here” is impossible to miss, even though there 
seems to be no information as to where, or under whose auspices, 
this acting took place. It seems unlikely that a young college 
man, vacillating between law and business as a life’s work and 
destined to become Clerk of the Supreme Court of the State of 
Delaware for Kent County, would have had either the time 
or the bad judgment to have aligned himself with the much 
maligned professional theatre of the day. Some community 
theatre activity must have been present in Wilmington in 1798. 

Information on community theatre, however, continued to 
be scarce after the turn of the century, but educational theatre 
was evidently an accepted, if unemphasized, concomitant of 
schooling. In an undated reference, Elizabeth Montgomery in 
her Reminiscences recalls that: 


Letter from Susan Rumsey to Mary Everitt, February 10, 1819, Rumsey Letters 
(Manuscript Collection of the Historical Society of Delaware, Wilmington, Del.), 
folder 4. 

6 Letter from Thomas I. Macomb to Henry M. Ridgely, January 26, 1798, Ridgely 
Manuscript Collection (Hall of Records, Public Archives Commission, Dover, Dela- 
ware) . 


6 Letter from Thomas I. Macomb to Henry M. Ridgely, March 20, 1798, ibid. 
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public annual examinations of the students [of the Wilmington Academy, 
_ 1765-1832] were held with testings and recitations during the day and 
the enacting of scenes from Shakespeare in the evening.’ 


A few years later, in a letter to the editor, is found further 
indication that graduation ceremonies often included a dramatic 


program. 


[At the graduation and examination ceremonies in 1835] the curtain 
was drawn aside—the teacher stepped into view and made some remarks 
on education and its objects. ... We were then left to listen to the pupils. 
Dialogues and single speeches followed in regular succession. Each 
scholar understood the part assigned. . . . For masterly acting Cato on 
the Soul could not have been surpassed. I have listened to many public 
speeches and actors, but never with greater pleasure . . . than to these 
children.’ 


The evidence of approval in this letter seems characteristic of 
public opinion at the time. Although objections to professional 
players did not disappear until much later, the atmosphere sur- 
rounding these non-professional performances seems to have 
been, in general, congenial. Instead of a wholesale condemna- 
tion of theatricals, the aims and purposes of the drama had begun 
to be considered. In a letter earlier in 1835 than the above, 
which, perhaps significantly, was unsigned, the excellent results 
of the religious dramas of Mrs. Hannah More were noted. The 
unknown writer closed by saying that ‘‘ dramatic representation 
has been used from time immemorial among the Hindus as a 
medium of communicating all moral, religious and political 
ideas.”’ ° 

The lessening of criticism may account for the decision of a 
local organization at about this same time to employ dramatic 
entertainment as a means of raising money. This event, unfor- 
tunately only partially reported, seems to have been the first 
community theatre experiment of the nineteenth century, or 
at least the first to accept newspaper publicity. 

A new commercial theatre had been opened in December, 


7 Elizabeth Montgomery, Reminiscences of Wilmington ... (Philadelphia, 1851), 
p. 295. The date of this event would seem from the context to be about 1820. 

8 Delaware Gazette, September 15, 1835. 

9 Delaware Journal (Wilmington) , January 6, 1835. 
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1834 at the corner of Shipley and Sixth Streets. After a stormy 
season, it closed with a benefit for the manager, Mr. James Hall, 
on February 21, 1835.*° On Friday, March 17, 1835, almost 
exactly a month later, there appeared a notice that 


the members of the Washington Band of Wilmington [would like to] 
respectfully inform their friends and citizens of this city and vicinity that 
they intend giving a dramatic and musical entertainment on Saturday 
evening, March twenty-first, in aid of the funds of the association.** 


Editorial comment in the newspaper for March 20 gave some 
more information: 


It will be seen .. . that the theatre will be opened on Saturday evening 
to aid the fund of the Washington Band in this city. A very interesting 
entertainment has been got up, which, with the deserving object to 
which the proceeds will be applied, will no doubt draw a full house. 
The recent theatrical re-inforcements from Philadelphia are said to 
possess considerable talent. Perfection or The Maid of Munster was 
played with considerable applause the other evening and will well bear 
a repetition.” 


‘The wording of these two announcements provides the basis 
of the supposition that the program may well have been an 
amateur effort. The notice of March 17 contains the phrase 
“intend giving a dramatic and musical entertainment,” and 
does not refer to actors from the Chestnut Street Theatre nor 
any of the other prominent Philadelphia theatres. Such a refer- 
ence would have had considerable publicity value and would 
have been quite in keeping with the usual practice. In the 
editorial comment of March 20, the group of actors is referred 
to as “ recent .. . re-inforcements from Philadelphia,’ and the 
program is characterized as ‘“‘an interesting entertainment 
[which] has been got up.” It seems highly probable that the 
members of the Washington Band originally intended to “ get 
up ” their own show, then discovered that either time or talent 
was insufficient for them to prepare a full evening’s entertain- 


10 For a full discussion of this theatre building and its vicissitudes, see William H. 
Conner, “The Life and Death of Wilmington’s First Theatre,” Delaware History, 
V5 (1952), 3=41- 

11 Delaware Gazette, March 17, 1835. 

12 Tbid., March 20, 1835. 
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- ment without help, so sent for “ re-inforcements ” from Phila- 


on 
< 


ox 


»~ 


delphia. In such an arrangement the Philadelphia contingent 
probably took most of the leading parts in a play with which 


_ they were already familiar, and the members of the Washington 


Band filled in the other parts, as well as doing musical numbers 
within the play and between the acts. 

This supposition is supported by the fact that a year later, 
April 5, 1836, on the occasion of the second benefit for the 
Washington Band, there is explicit reference to at least two 
Wilmington performers appearing on the stage: “a negro ser- 
mon [will be delivered] by a young gentleman of Wilmington ”; 
and “a young gentleman of Wilmington [will sing] the ‘ Song 
of the Sea’.”’ = The rest of the program that evening, a Pano- 
rama of the Burning of Moscow, precluded the use of live actors 
and so the possibility of any acting parts being filled locally. 

The financial arrangements for the program in 1835 between 
the Philadelphia actors and the band members is not indicated 
in the news stories. One hint, however, does exist. The last 
line of the editorial comment reads, “ Perfection . . . was played 
with considerable applause the other evening and will well bear a 
repetition.” ** It may well be that the members of the Band 
performed with the “ re-inforcements ” sometime earlier than 
Saturday, March 21 for the benefit of the Philadelphia actors, 
in return for which the actors appeared with the band members 
on that Saturday for the benefit of the band. Such an arrange- 
ment was not uncommon between rival theatre groups when one 
wished to stage a production beyond the capacity of its own 
company. At any rate, in spite of the paucity of detail, there 
is a strong likelihood that to the Washington Band belongs 
the honor of being the first known group in Wilmington to 
include amateur dramatics among its activities. 

The next mention of an attempt at what might be called 
community theatre did not occur until 1844, although the 
announcement itself indicates that this same group had previ- 
ously given some plays. 


The young men attached to the Wilmington Literary Institute purpose 


13 Ibid., April 5, 1836. 14 Ibid., March 20, 1835. 
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giving an exhibition at the City Hall on Monday and Tuesday next 
[January 15 and 16] for the purpose of raising funds for enlarging their 
library. The pieces selected are from the most popular plays and by the 
best authors; and judging from the characters of the young gentlemen 
who have been cast for the different parts and the manner in which 
they represented other characters on former occasions, we doubt not 
that they will be enabled to afford general satisfaction to their audience. 
[Price of admission] twelve and one-half cents.** 


Further proof of the interest of the Washington Band in local 
dramatics is provided by their appearance in the orchestra pit 
to play for this local production by the young men of the 
Wilmington Literary Institute. This was a benefit, and it seems 
unlikely that the band would have been paid for its contribution. 

Neither the names of the cast nor the plays selected were 
recorded. It would be enlightening to see what a literary group 
in the middle of the nineteenth century would select as “ the 
most popular plays by the best authors.’’ However, in light of 
the review, it is perhaps merciful that cast names were omitted. 


The young gentlemen connected with the Literary Institute generally 
acquitted themselves very creditably last evening. . . . Their readings 
were very fair, but the manner in which they “tread the stage” was 
amusingly awkward and showed conclusively that they were “out of 
their element.’”” We must overlook their imperfections and give them 
credit in accordance with their merits. ... A very large and respectable 
audience was present to greet them . . . notwithstanding the inclemency 
of the weather.7¢ 


It is significant in both these first two amateur programs 
that the group existed for purposes other than giving plays, 
and that the performances were benefits for causes presumably 
acceptable to the more conservative citizens. Four years had 
to pass before a group would be formed exclusively for the 
purpose of giving entertainments, but even here, the purpose 
is not dramatic productions: 


The Delaware Minstrels intend giving a concert in our city, in the 
Temperance Hall, on Tuesday next [September 19, 1848]. The minstrels 


15 Ibid., January 12, 1844. Italics mine. 
16 Ibid., January 16, 1844. 
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_ are a band of young men who have associated themselves together to 
_ learn negro songs.17 


; The Delaware Minstrels, perhaps because the members were 
selected with an eye to their abilities as entertainers, fared much 
better at the hands of the reviewer. 


The Delaware Minstrels gave their two first concerts to crowded houses 
on Tuesday and Wednesday nights last—We do not know that we ever 
heard Ethiopian singers we liked better. They were fully equal, if not 
superior, to any that have visited our city. Go and hear them.1* 


. 


The exhortation to “go and hear them” in a paper printed 
on Friday suggests that the Delaware Minstrels, who had opened 
on ‘Tuesday, had a run of almost a week—many more perform- 
ances than any previous amateur group. 

A year later, in the spring of 1849, appears another reference 
to educational theatre. At the District 6, Brandywine Hundred, 
Schoolhouse, there was an exhibition in which the pupils were 

. joined by the schoolmaster in a series of “ ludicrous and amus- 
ing” Irish dialogues, and scenes from the tragedies of Shake- 
speare. It would be rewarding to know whether Mr. Pierce, 
the schoolmaster, played the leading roles in the tragedies, 
assisted by his pupils, or whether he resisted the temptation and 
appeared as a servant or supernumerary. In either case there 
would seem to be some question of his qualifications as a teacher, 
because a letter to the editor complained that “the mispro- 
nunciation of words . . . however good the acting may be, 
render/[s] the performance in bad taste.” *° 

Another sentence in this same letter reveals that in this 
example of educational theatre little attention was being paid to 
technical effects; the writer complains of the lack of proper 
scenery. This may be taken to mean that in some of the other 
school productions scenery was used; if this is true, it probably 
would have been very simple drops designed more for a pleasing 
pictorial effect than for setting the locale of a specific play. Even 
the later productions of established amateur groups, and many 

17 Blue Hen’s Chicken (Wilmington), September 15, 1848. 


18 Ibid., September 22, 1848. 
19 Ibid., May 11, 1849. 
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professional productions as well, were given without particu- 
larized scenery. 

Other evidence that Wilmingtonians were becoming accus- 
tomed to having drama in their midst is furnished by two 
announcements in this same year that material written by local 
people was being used in the professional productions. On July 
4, in the holiday performance, a National Ode attributed to an 
unidentified Wilmingtonian was recited by a Mr. Baker; * 
later in the month a song written by Thomas Barry, Esq., of 
Wilmington, was sung every night for a week by James H. 
Robinson, “the very talented comedian for whom it was 
written.” 

On the opposite side of the ledger was what seems almost a 

libelous news item about a young man lately moved to Wil- 
mington. 
A young man resident somewhere in Tatnal Street, in this city, whose 
occupation is making ladies’ caps, has been attracting much attention 
by his singular behavior at all public places. . . . He is very slender and 
graceful with beautiful black curls resting luxuriantly upon his shoulders 
—the admiration of all the ladies. 

The individual in question was a player in female parts, in which he 
excelled, on the boards of the amateur theatres of Philadelphia. He was 
well known at the “old Garrick” and similar clubs, by the very signifi- 
cant cognomen of “ lovely.” He is performing now on another scene.?? 


This thinly veiled insult seems to have had little effect on 
the amateur actors in the city. On August 13 appeared a small 
classified advertisement in the Delaware Gazette: 


To Amateurs—Ladies and Gentlemen desirous of joining an Amateur 
Dramatic Association, have now an opportunity of doing so, by addressing 
a note to “H” through Roche’s Dispatch, before Saturday evening 
next.?8 


‘This is the first notice of a group being established exclusively 
for dramatic production. Who “H”’ was is impossible to say, 


20 Delaware Gazette, July 5, 1849. 

21 Blue Hen’s Chicken, July 20, 1849. 
22 Delaware Gazette, February 12, 1850. 
23 Ibid., August 18, 1850. 
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and whether the dramatic society was ever formed is equally 
unknown. No news reports on the organization were printed 
between August of 1850 and the seventeenth of January of 
the following year. At this time a group calling themselves 
the Garrick Dramatic Association (compare the “ old Garrick ” 
to which our hat manufacturer had belonged) announced that 
they would give an exhibition consisting of “ four capital pieces ” 
in the upper saloon of Temperance Hall. That this group is 
the one formed in response to the newspaper advertisement 
seems likely, particularly in view of an editorial comment that 
“ thus far the association have [sic] not received the encourage- 
ment which they are said to merit.” ** Such a comment indi- 
cates performances prior to the January announcement; to have 
had time to prepare prior performances the group must have 
been in existence shortly after the August invitation to member- 
ship. It is of course possible that the Garrick group had been 
in existence for a-long time without newspaper mention, but 
the coincidence of the founding of a dramatic club and the 
announcement of a public performance is striking. 

Unfortunately this group, whatever its origin, merited only 
two notices in the paper and then disappeared from view. They 
seem to have played on Friday, January 17, and again on the 
following Wednesday, January 22. The first program was not 
announced, but probably contained the two plays reported as 
having been played on Wednesday. 


The Garrick Dramatic Association . . . on Wednesday evening [was] well 
attended by a fashionable audience consisting primarily of ladies. Plays 
were Don Caesar de Bezan, and Delicate Ground, in which the members 
are said to have acquitted themselves admirably.?® 


After this Wednesday performance nothing more is heard of 
the Garrick Dramatic Association. 

Formal organization of the educational theatre followed 
quickly after this unsuccessful attempt by a community group. 
In June of 1852 the commencement exercises at St. Mary's 
College were followed by three plays presented by a group calling 


24 Jbid., January 17, 1851. Italics mine. 
25 Ibid., January 28, 1851. 
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themselves ‘‘ The Avon Company.” ** This was a student group 
evidently set up to produce plays, representing a new idea in 
educational drama in Wilmington. Hitherto, plays were given 
by the school as a whole, not by an organized group within the 
school. The first program consisted of The Dumb Girl of 
Genoa, The Magnetic Rat Mixture, the farce Slasher and 
Crasher, and the drama Lazy Laurence.” Two of these plays, 
The Dumb Girl of Genoa and Slasher and Crasher, were regu- 
larly presented in the professional theatres of Philadelphia, and 
The Magnetic Rat Mixture was billed as having been translated 
from the French. Such a program was ambitious, and suggests 
much more extensive preparation than the scenes usually pre- 
sented at graduation. The quality of the productions remains 
unknown, but must have been high enough to have been popular 
because in the following year on the occasion of the graduation 
exercises of The Educational Institute, the principal, ‘Theodore 
Hyatt, hired the Odd Fellows Hall auditorium and presented 
a dramatic program to a sold-out house. Of this performance 
we have editorial opinion: 


. others who were present told us that many of the pieces were well 
acted. . .. We had the pleasure of witnessing a part of one piece which 
was .. . equal in many respects, making due allowance for the absence 
of scenery, to what is often met with at some of the vaudevil [sic] per- 
formances in our cities.?8 


With the closing of ‘The Educational Institute performance 
a distinct hiatus occurs in amateur activity in Wilmington. Per- 
haps the schools and dramatic groups continued to put on plays 
but escaped newspaper notice, or perhaps the increasing fre- 


26 Saint Mary’s College, started in 1841 as a school for boys, had received a 
legislative charter in 1847 which entitled the school to confer degrees. It was located 
on the south side of Delaware Avenue between Jefferson and Madison on ground now 
devoted to streets and sidewalks. It was an impressive building with a “ great hall” 
that was reported capable of seating 1000 people. In 1868 the eastern half of the 
building was torn down and the remaining part became Saint Mary’s Academy of 
the Visitation. 

27 Delaware Gazette, June 2, 1852. Some of the members of this early “ drama 
club” can be identified from the cast list of the plays. D. B. Kelley, R. Byrd, C. West, 
G. Hamilton, M. J. Lyons, T. Shaw, H. Benson, A. Watts, G. Smith, H. Allen, P. 
Baralet, T. Killeen, C. Comfort, J. M. Gowan, J. Kinchley, and L. Duval all appeared 
in the plays, many of them playing parts in two of the three productions. 

28 Ibid., July 26, 1852. 
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quency of professional entertainments sufficed for the dramatic 


_ taste of Wilmingtonians. At any rate little is heard from either 


educational or community theatre for almost six years. Then 


_ suddenly a new group made its appearance. 


No organizing notice nor invitation to interested actors 
appeared in the press, but on March 1, 1859, an editorial ap- 
peared in the Delaware Journal congratulating a new group 
called “ The Boothenians ” for their “ exhibition ” at a benefit 
for the Mount Vernon Fund on February 24. This group must 
have been in existence for only a short while because the editor, 
after congratulating them on the “ decency and order ” at their 
performance, said, ‘‘ The Boothenians acquitted themselves with 
much credit considering they are entirely new beginners in 
that field of action.” ** The group was called upon to repeat 
the performance at a later date, and in all probability did so 
because the next announcement of their activities only one 
month later refers to the performance to be given on Friday, 
April 29, as their “ third’ entertainment. 

The latent distrust of actors by Wilmingtonians made an 
unexpected reappearance, at least by implication, in an editorial 
preceding the April performance. 


This association [the Boothenians] is composed of young men of our 
city, who are of good moral standing in the community. Dramatic per- 
formances are the mostly entertaining [sic]. The greatest objection that 
is raised against them is the odious moral character which nearly always 
attaches to the performers. So general is this that everyone connected 
with a theatre or theatrical exhibition is regarded as addicted to licentious 
habits and the use of vulgar or profane language. Frequent attempts 
have been made to reform the Drama, but they have all been abortive. 
Would our young men endeavor to avoid the vices so general to the 
stage, and study with care select historical characters, they would vastly 
benefit themselves and soon draw around them a circle of acquaintances 
and strong friends of whom they could be proud. The most powerful 
impressions are often made from the stage. But their general utility is 
wholly destroyed in consequence of the corrupt characters through whom 
they reach the observer.*° 
29 Delaware Journal (Wilmington) , March 1, 1859. 


30 Delaware Gazette, April 22, 1859. This editorial concludes with this puzzling 
sentence: “The last exhibition of the Wilmington Dramatic Association was largely 
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The play on this occasion was to be William Teil, followed 
by the old popular afterpiece The Golden Farmer or Jemmy 
Twitcher. The quality of the production, in spite of a favorable 
review, is a subject for speculation. The performers were said 
to have “sustained their parts with credit to themselves,” al- 
though the next sentence reads, ‘‘ The caste [sic] might have 
been improved by a change of characters.” ** To take the sting 
out of this comment, the editor hastily adds, ‘‘ The audience 
were [sic] highly gratified and gave vent to their approbation 
in frequent and hearty applause,” and then, lest he be too 
generous, the editor took issue with the memorization of lines 
and the activity of the prompter: 


The prompter’s services were required on two or three occasions under 
rather provoking circumstances; for surely he could not have been follow- 
ing the piece closely, or else he must have been absent from his post.*? 


Perhaps more revealing than any of the editor’s comments 
is the serious way in which he considered the production. The 
play could not have been a travesty on William Tell, full of 
dreadful errors and ineptitudes, and still have been reported 
by the editor with such care and at such length. One paragraph 
of the review could stand as a model of helpful and sincere 
criticism, the sort of comment that would be written by a man 
who both knew about, and thought about, theatre. 


Gesler was very well done. Better far than could have been expected 
with the deficiency of scenery and so little room for action; nevertheless 
the voice seemed strained and not very natural. Had a little more of 
the brogue [trilled “‘r’’ s ?] been perceptible it would have added greatly 
to the effect. There was an evident biting off of the words with a harsher 
tone than we expected to hear. In kingly characters a little more leisure 
of speech is expected; a slower expression or lengthening of words—but 
not drawling. Had the speech been thus free and natural Gesler would 


attended and gave general satisfaction.” This name has not appeared before in 
connection with amateur activities, and unless it is the proper name of the group 
under discussion, it is an unknown and unpublicized competitor of the Boothenians. 
However, the inclusion of the comment in a story about the Boothenians suggests 
that this Wilmington Dramatic Association is the proper name of the group “and 
Boothenians a nickname or alternate name. 

‘81 Tbid., May 3, 1859. 

82 Ibid. 
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have been admirably performed for an amateur. Albert was undoubtedly 


well done—few objections could be raised to the manner in which this 
part was performed, were it desirous to scan the speech or action with 


a Critic’s eye.%8 


Apparently the Boothenians had set themselves a produc- 
tion schedule of one play per month, because on May 27 ap- 
peared an announcement that the fourth entertainment would 
take place on Friday, the third of June. Things had been going 
well financially for the group and, as an added professional 
touch, on this occasion the Amphion Cornet and String Band 
had been hired for the evening. For some reason the names of 


_ the plays selected for this program were not included either in 


the announcement or the review, but from cast names discussed 
in the latter it is evident that the main piece of the evening was 
The Maniac Lover or Michael Erle. 


Once again the editor analyzed the performance seriously 
and in some detail. 


It is not expected that much will be said in the way of criticism as those 
who labored to amuse and divert their auditors were novices, not one 
of them being accustomed to theatrical performances [entirely new cast?]. 
Yet the conception which it was evident they had formed of the char- 
acters they represented was in the main very correct, and the performance 
was well calculated to illicit [sic] the enthusiastic applause which it 
received. In the opening piece, D’Arville was well performed, but a 
little more freedom of action would have become the character—practice 
would, however, lend assistance in this particular. . . . The female char- 
acters as the program indicated were mere make-shifts for the occasion, 
but they surpassed all expectation. Julia Spring was certainly equal 
to crinoline itself in everything except the voice. Michael Erle, the 
maniac lover, which was the most difficult of the characters, certainly 
approached the best novitiate acting, for which the performer was after- 
wards called out... .*4 


In this same review the editor made some observations on 
the relationship between educational and community theatre 
which were, perhaps, startling to some Wilmingtonians and 
displeasing to others, but which revealed a firm grasp of the 


83 [bid. 34 Tbid., June 7, 1859. 
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process by which a love of the theatre develops—whether in 
1859 or 1958. 


Several of our most popular schools a few years since commenced [?] the 
custom of giving annual exhibitions in public, in style approaching 
dramatic performances. The taste for the drama has thus, we have no 
doubt, been inculcated more deeply than was expected into our young 
people. And hence we now have two associations whose avowed object 
is the study and delineation of dramatic characters, with scenery, dresses 
and all the paraphernalia of the stage. So long as the young men who 
are associated in these bodies maintain the characters which should adorn 
the lives of virtuous citizens, little cause for objection can arise, especially 
as parents and friends assisted to cultivate the taste which has thus grown 
into a love for the stage and theatrical displays. .. . On Friday night... 
the number of ladies present was itself a compliment to the young men 
and a guarantee against all indecorum.*® 


This causal relationship between the dramatic scenes in the 
graduation exhibitions and regular amateur groups performing 
full length plays could hardly have failed to annoy some Wil- 
mingtonians, yet St. Mary’s College at its graduation ceremony 
in July of 1859 continued the tradition of giving plays in con- 
junction with the exercises. We again have a complete cast list 
for both play and afterpiece, but the titles of neither.*® The 
performance was well received: ‘“‘ We have rarely seen a piece 
carried through more successfully .. . there was an entire absence 
of prompting and the amount of matter recited by several of 
the boys must have exceeded a dozen pages of large quarto.” *" 
The activities of the Boothenians continued through the 
summer of 1859; they presented Lucretia Borgia and the farce 


35 Tbid., June 7, 1859. The “two associations” reference is hard to understand, 
unless the editor refers to the St. Mary’s College group which produced another series 
of plays in July of the same year. The only other possibility seems to be the Kean 
dramatic organization which was not mentioned in print until the end of the following 
year. It is of course possible that a group was in existence in the city which was not 
mentioned in the newspapers. 

86 [bid., July 1, 1859. Another cast list furnishes some more names of early school- 
boy actors in Wilmington: J. Bridgeman, A. Nebeker, J. McGinnis, J. Blois, Geo. 
Kelly, C. McFadden, J. Cahill, J. Corrigan, P. Plunkett, J. Ward, J. McIlvaine, R. May, 
M. Reynolds, J. Kelly, F. Plunkett, W. Strupper, and G. O’Reilly. It is interesting 


that in the casts for these two plays only one student repeats, suggesting that the 
organization by this date is much larger. 
37 Ibid, 
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_ of Cox and Box on August 24; The Maniac Lover and Cox and 


bein 


Box on August 26; The Robber’s Wife and Family Failing on 


_ October 29; and La Tour de Nesle (Victor Hugo) and The 


» 


Golden Farmer on November 12. During the summer season 


a new pattern began to emerge. The group, which had per- 
formed up to this time for the benefit of their own organization, 
began to give benefits for specific local causes. In the announce- 
ment for the August 26 performance there is the sentence, “A 
complimentary benefit will be given one of the members of the 
association at the Odd Fellows Hall this evening.” ** The next 
performance, on October 25, was announced as a benefit for 
the Warren Club and its library. No report on the attendance 
at either of these events was published, but certainly the Warren 
Club must have been more than satisfied, for in May of the 
following year “‘ the handsome sword presented by the Warren 
Club to the Boothenian Dramatic Association [could] be seen 
at the jewelry store of Mr. J. C. Noblit [Market Street below 
Sixth].” *° 

For the November 12 performance there is another benefit, 
and this time the recipients are named: Mr. J. A. Oates and 
Mr. J. G. Saville. They are referred to as “ two prominent mem- 
bers of the Boothenian Dramatic Association.” *° Although 
there was no report on the success or failure of this benefit, 
there is evidence that the group itself was flourishing. In the 
Wilmington City Directory for 1859-60, the Boothenian Dra- 
matic Association is listed as having offices in the Telegraph 
Building (northeast corner of Third and Market), and is 
credited with a full list of officers: M. B. Stotsenberg, President; 
G. W. Lackey, Vice-President; James P. Postles, Secretary; J. A. 
R. Otto, Treasurer; and James A. Oates, Stage Manager. The 
group would seem, to judge from its officers, to have drawn its 
members from many economic and social levels in the city. Mr. 
Stotsenberg owned a brass foundry, Mr. Postles was then a clerk, 
and Mr. Oates a printer. 

The techniques of production employed by the Boothenians 


38 Ibid., August 26, 1859. 
39 Delaware Republican (Wilmington), May 24, 1860. 
40 Delaware Gazette, November 8, 1859. 
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are shrouded in mystery, but from chance remarks in publicity 
releases and reviews some facts can be deduced. Originally 
they had intended to mount their productions with scenery, 
costumes and make-up,*t but apparently had trouble with the 
scenery; On One occasion it was referred to as “ deficient,” *” and 
on another the editor complained that it did not shift.** Cos- 
tumes and make-up were evidently used, as indicated in a 
comment published in November of 1859. 


Master A. B. Star [playing Rose Redland in The Robber’s Wife] . . . with 
his pleasing girlish face and good taste in making up, if he would take 
a little of the stiffness out of his carriage, study gesture more and quit 
manipulating the sides of his dress in fruitless endeavor to find his 
trousers’ pocket . .. would pass for a very nice young lady.** 


Admission was twenty-five cents, the standard admission 
price of the times. 


We are glad to see that our citizens exhibit a disposition to encourage 
these young men, as it is much better to give the necessary quarter for 
admission to a neat performance by our fellow citizens ... . than to give 
it to a third or fourth rate broken down traveling company who fail to 
give half as much satisfaction.*® 


The Delaware Gazette enthusiastically supported the Booth- 
enians, chiding and encouraging in the same review. In the 
next-to-last recorded performance of the group the tone of 
criticism became somewhat sharper, but the helpful specific 
approach was still evident. 


The piece under consideration [The Robber’s Wife] was a romantic 
scenic and upholstery [sic] melodrama of the blood and thunder school, 
without plot or language. . . . The besetting fault of amateurs is that 
they invariably pitch upon pieces which they are least able to render 
properly. ‘To make a drama like the one above named tell upon an 


audience requires all the effects that can be given it... by... all the 
old and hackneyed stage tricks known to the most thoroughbred “ fakirs.” 
-.. Mr. Richards . . . was well up in his part and gave it properly. ... 
It would be well for him to remember that when stage fathers suddenly 
41 Ibid., June 7, 1859. 44 Ibid., November 1, 1859. 
42 Ibid., May 8, 1859, 45 Ibid. 


43 Ibid., June 7, 1859. 
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_ recognize their daughters after years of painful absence, they don’t usually 
_ grab them by the top of the head and chin as though they [had] serious 

intentions of extracting said daughter’s teeth... . Mr Beggs . . . spoke 
__as though he had a half-hour speech to deliver in five minutes on a bet 
and was afraid of losing. Mr. Robinson’s [lines in the play] were totally 
inaudible where we sat. Mr. Stanley . . . though perfect in his part was 
troubled with his hands and kept working them up and down in his 
belt, in dangerous proximity to his abdomen. . . . [The parts taken by] 
Otto, Stotsenberg, Wooley, Crossley and Quinn, were well performed 
as they had little to say and less to do.*¢ 


The “ two prominent members ” of the Boothenians escaped 
the more bitter comments of the editor. Mr. Oates was referred 
to as having a “face and figure well suited to the stage,’ and 
in a better part would “ make a pleasing impression on the 
audience.” Mr. Saville “ made some excellent hits, though at 
times, he cut his words too short.” 

What happened to the Boothenians after their November 12 
production is impossible to say. Perhaps they continued to 
produce plays but got no newspaper support, or perhaps the 
group disbanded. In either case the Boothenians in their short 
existence had performed one of the rarely expressed purposes 
of community theatre: they prepared two of their members for 
a lifetime career on the professional stage. James A. Oates left 
Wilmington and the Boothenians for the New York stage, and 
was immediately successful in getting parts. He reappeared in 
Wilmington with a professional company in March, 1861, then 
married Alice Merritt, the famous and later infamous Alice 
Oates, and continued as an actor and manager until his death 
in July, 1871. Ironically, on the occasion of his death, the 
Wilmington Daily Commercial published a short notice re- 
ferring to him as the “ head of a Burlesque Opera Company,” 
and, without any evidence of ever having heard of Mr. Oates 
before, appealed for help in locating a Miss Catherine Brice and 
Mr. Oates’ father to give them the sad news of the death of 
James. “ Neither of the parties can be found by the Telegraph 
Authorities.” *” 


46 Ibid. 
41-Wilmington Daily Commercial, July 15, 1871. By 1885 when Alice Merritt 
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Another member, who, perhaps significantly, shared the 
benefit with Oates, followed the same course. John G. Saville, 
who had been raised in Wilmington by his aunt and uncle, Mr. 
and Mrs. Aquilla Pritchard (1210 Washington Street) , also left 
Wilmington for the professional stage. Perhaps his luck at the 
start was not so good as that of his friend Oates; at any rate he 
did not return with Oates and the rest of the company to play 
at the Metropolitan Theatre in 1861 even though his uncle, 
Alexander Saville, had built and owned the theatre building. 
In later years (1878, 1885, 1886, 1894) he did return with 
various companies and played in the Opera House, being re- 
ferred to once as an actor “ well and favorably known here some 
years ago.” *® Saville’s career in New York was not spectacular, 
but before his death in 1910 he had become a well-known and 
well-thought-of actor: Odell, the authority on New York theatre, 
regarded him as “a very good actor, at least in later years,’’ and 
Saville seems to have been steadily employed in major supporting 
roles.“ 

In addition to giving two actors to the professional theatre, 
the brief existence of the Boothenian Dramatic Association 
made other significant contributions. They gave more plays 
than any single group before them, and indicated by the regu- 
larity of their productions that they were a fully organized 
group. Who painted and built the scenery is unknown, who 
collected the props and borrowed or made the costumes is un- 
known; only the name of the stage manager (today’s director) , 
james A. Oates, has survived of all the production staff. Although 
there had been several attempts before the Boothenians to 


Oates, wife of James, brought her Opera Bouffe company to Wilmington, old memories 
revived, and the Every Evening (Wilmington), December 12, 1885, characterized 
James Oates as “a tall fine-looking man who worked at the printing business {and 
who] was stage struck and infatuated with the shapely Alice. They were married 
and he acted as her manager . . . the prima donna of that day making stacks of 
money and possessing a fine bank account when Jim died.” The review of the 
performance on December 16, 1885, showed the “shapely Alice” no mercy. “ [She] 
is a pitiable wreck of her former self and appears to have lost everything but flesh 
and her name.” Apparently Mrs. Oates also was in debt to a Wilmingtonian for 
$1000 and had not played the town for many years because her creditor had “ said 
he’d send her to jail in New Castle,” Every Evening, December 17, 1885. 
48 Every Evening, December 14, 1878. 


49 George C, D. Odell, Annals of the New York Stage (New York, 1945), XI, 475. 
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organize amateur dramatic societies, the Boothenians were the 
first to resemble the community theatre organization of today. 
They had offices, a group of officers, and certainly a budget 
-and production schedule. In the light of their professional 
ambitions, it seems probable that much of this efficiency and 
organization came from James Oates and John Saville; certainly 
with the departure of these two men, the Boothenians disappear 
from view, leaving behind them the earliest successful organized 
community theatre attempt in Wilmington. 

The name of the next amateur group to appear in Wil- 
mington, the Kean Dramatic Association, may suggest a relation- 
ship between the two groups. Certainly the competition between 
Booth and Kean was familiar theatrical history to anyone inter- 
ested in drama. In this country the comparison of the two 
actors had reached such lengths that even ‘‘ John Quincy Adams 
. . . took up his [Booth’s] case with zeal and ventured upon 
comparisons of him with Kean to the disadvantage of the 
latter.” °° It may be that the new group felt they were com- 
petitors of the Boothenians and chose their name accordingly, 
or it could equally well be that in an effort to distinguish them- 
selves from the previous group they chose the name of another 
of the outstanding actors in the history of theatre. 

The first hint of their existence appears in December, 1860, 
when the Delaware Republican reported that they would give 
three plays at the Odd Fellows Hall on Christmas Eve. One 

of the pieces was William Tell, with the Lost Son and«Naak 
Round the Corner to fill out the bill. The news item suggests 
that this was not the first exhibition that the group had given 
by referring to it as “ one of their popular entertainments.” * 
In February, 1861, the Kean Dramatic Association announced 
two more productions: The French Spy and Bob Nettles for 
February 1 and 2, with the added comment that “ ‘The excel- 
lency of their previous performances [not performance] will 
insure them full houses this time.” * 

Full houses in February notwithstanding, the Kean Dramatic 


e 


50 William B. Wood, Personal Recollections of the American Stage (Philadelphia, 
1885) , p. 272. 

51 Delaware Republican, December 20, 1860. 

52 Delaware Gazette, January 29, 1861. 
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Association had come into existence in unpropitious times; a 
month later the beginning of the Civil War marked the end of 
dramatic activity in Wilmington for seven years. 

It is fitting, however, that the last pre-Civil War announce- 
ment of amateur theatre should be, like the first in 1773, con- 
cerned with educational theatre. At the annual exhibition of 
the Newark Academy the students presented scenes from The 
Merchant of Venice along with a revue-like production com- 
menting on the affairs of the day, all followed by a farce called 
The Courting Scene. ‘This production, which took, place early 
in April, 1861, is the last announced amateur performance until 
well after the war, in May of 1868.* 

In view of the changing groups and short-lived experiments 
in dramatic societies, Wilmingtonians might be accused of having 
had only a slight interest in amateur drama. But the correct 
estimate is probably that while the majority had at best only 
a minor interest in theatrical affairs, another group, an energetic 
minority, was deeply interested. An indication of this fact is 
the activities of the Wilmington boys of the First Delaware 
Regiment during the Civil War at Fortress Monroe. 


[They] erected a building forty feet deep for the purpose of a theatre. 
It is made of logs set upright in the ground, the interstices plastered 
with mud. The company hired seats from Baltimore and procured twelve 
good scenes [drops and wings] from this city. The drop-curtain was 
presented by a private on the spot. It represents the Goddess of Liberty 
taking side-saddle exercise on the American Eagle. The footlights are 
candles with green paper screens affixed to a level that drops them when 
semi-darkness is to be produced. The walls ... are decorated with ever- 
green and laurel . . . and tasteful chandeliers have been constructed 
from simple sticks covered with the same material. The theatre holds 
about three hundred people who pay $.25 and $.50 for admission.®4 


These details, if accurate, suggest a theatre building planned 
for a succession of performances, not a single play. The lowering 
of footlights was a sophisticated note normally reserved for 
permanent theatre buildings, and twelve sets of scenery certainly 
implies long range planning. The tendency toward permanence 


53 Ibid., April 5, 1861. 54 Ibid., March 21, 1862. 
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and a professional repertory system sounds suspiciously like the 


™~ 


ambitious plans of the Boothenians, and a partial cast list reveals 
that the leading part in La Tour de Nesle was played by Lt. 


_ James A. Oates, and in the afterpiece, Benecia Boy, Lt. James P. 


Postles assisted Lt. Oates as a comedian. 

No further reports on the army theatre appeared in the 
paper, but the elaborate preparations suggest that the theatre 
was intended to be used until the regiment was moved out of 
Fortress Monroe. 

More than two years after the end of the war, and six years 
after the exhibition at the Newark Academy, a public “ card ” 
reminiscent of the 1850 announcement appeared in the Dela- 
ware Gazette, saying that “ any young gentleman wishing to join 
a dramatic association can do so by addressing Dramatic, Wil- 
mington, Delaware.” ** Again the details of organization and 
membership are obscure, but in May of the following year, a 
new dramatic group made its appearance. It was referred to 
as the “ Y[oung] M[ens] C[{atholic] Philopatrian Literary So- 
ciety ’’ in the Delaware Gazette, and as a “‘ dramatic Association ” 
in the Delaware Republican. 

The first play by the new group was The Drunkard or The 
Fallen Saved given in the Odd Fellows Hall on May 19, 1868. 
The next announcement appeared in April, 1869 and referred 
to the “fourth grand Dramatic Entertainment.” * Evidently 
the publicity for the group was erratic, a fact which leaves the 
early history of the organization obscure. The plays for April 
of 1869 were not mentioned, but on the fourth of May the same 
year, less than two weeks later, an evening’s entertainment con- 
sisting of The Golden Farmer and Handy Andy was an- 
nounced.** In all probability this was no more than a repetition 
of the April productions, but the program has some significance 
because, for the first time in Wilmington amateur theatre, female 
parts were to be played by women.” This practice had of course 


55 Ibid., October 18, 1867. 

56 Delaware Gazette, May 15, 1868; Delaware Republican, May 11, 1868. 

57 Delaware Gazette, April 27, 1869. 

58 Ibid., May 4, 1869. ; me, 

59 Girls taking part in the play were not ashamed of their activity. The Delaware 
Gazette of May 4, 1869, published the cast names and included the young ladies: 
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been current in the professional theatre in Wilmington from 
the earliest days, but even the professionally oriented Boothen- 
ians had made do with boys in the female roles. Interestingly 
enough, there was no public outcry against the YMC Philo- 
patrians. Perhaps their religious affiliation vouched for the 
morals of the young ladies in the cast. 

It is also interesting to note that there was a Wilmingtonian 
named T. Maloney who played female parts at Fortress Monroe, 
and in the Philopatrian production,a Mr. T. F..Maloney appears 
in a specialty number called The Irish Emigrant’s Lament. 

Meanwhile the student productions at St. Mary’s were con- 
tinuing and were well enough received to justify expansion 
beyond their original purpose of entertaining parents at gradua- 
tion. On June 9, 1868, the group undertook to give a benefit 
for the poor, staged at The Wilmington Institute, and received 
the congratulatory comment that “ the young men showed con- 
siderable ingenuity in the arrangement of scenery, and talent in 
production of the amusing pieces selected and performed.” © 

The YMC Philopatrian group, now known consistently as 
the Literary Institute (a duplicate of the name of the 1844 
group), returned to the Odd Fellows Hall in June of 1870 
with an Irish play called Ireland as it Was [Ireland as it Is, by 
J. A. Amherst ?] and the familiar farce afterpiece, Toodles. ‘The 
program called forth the dour comment from the editor of the 
Wilmington Daily Commercial that “Ireland as it-Was ... 
[will] doubtless appeal strongly to the fervid patriotism of our 
fellow citizens of Irish descent and the other The Toodles [sic] 

. everyone will enjoy.” * In the review of the play there is 
evidence of a change in casting policy by the Philopatrians: 
“The female characters were taken by young gentlemen who 
managed their entangling and unusual costume with much 
skill 

This group continued in existence at least as late as 1876, 
but its interest in dramatics seemed to wane. Only one other 


Miss Mary Fahey, Miss Maggie Connor, and Miss Julia Zigler appeared in The Golden 
Farmer, and Miss Fahey and Miss Connor doubled in Handy Andy. 

60 Delaware Gazette, June 9, 1868. 

61 Wilmington Daily Commercial, May 24, 1870. 

82 Ibid., June 11, 1870. 
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_ performance was announced, a repeat production of The 
_ Drunkard on October 31, 1871. Unlike previously there was 


_ little advance notice and no review of the evening’s entertain- 
ment. 


On April 29, 1871, an advertisement appeared for a new sort 

_ of amateur theatre activity that was to prove very popular. The 

Grand Army of the Republic organization was preparing a 

military allegory called The Color Guard for presentation at 

the Wilmington Institute Hall. The affair boasted a handsome 

_ drop curtain especially painted for the occasion and a promise 

to enlarge the stage at the hall and to fit it out for dramatic 
productions. 


Apparently the revamping of the stage was done very hastily, 
and the direction of the amateur actors planned so poorly that 
the event was a distinct failure. The review was critical and 
outspoken. 


The Hall is badly adapted for the piece and those who do not sit directly 
in the line with the stage miss seeing many of the scenes and especially 
the tableaux. This is partially the fault of the stage . . . [but] it can 
be partly remedied . . . by the players making some effort to keep near 
the front center of the stage during their conversations. There was also 
bad management last night in regard to reserved seats which we are 
told will not occur again. It ought not to have occurred once.® 


In spite of this unfavourable newspaper reaction, The Color 
Guard on May 8 was announced as sold out, with the unreserved 
seats being crowded with “ 500 spectators.” ** “The number of 
reserved seats was 264, making an extremely impressive figure 
of 764 people at one performance. No mention had been made 
in the advance publicity about the length of the run of The 
Color Guard, but the best guess is that it opened on Monday, 
May 1, and played through Saturday, May 6, the closing night 
attendance appearing in the paper for the following Monday. 
Such a success as this, in spite of the harsh criticism, called for 
a repetition, and on the thirteenth of June the allegory was 
announced as reopening with the same amateur cast on Monday, 


68 Ibid., May 2, 1871. 64 [bid., May 8, 1871. 
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June 19. The comments of the first review had been noted as 
the producers promised 


new and enlarged scenery [which would] give a front opening of 24 feet, 
thus affording a full view of the stage from all parts of the house. The 
reserved seats will be numbered and so arranged as to give ample room 
to each... . Admission 35 cents, reserved seats 15 cents extra. 


The allegory was again a success and the run was extended 
night by night until June 28, when it finally closed for the year. 
The popularity of this show, which must have been essentially 
a pageant-like recital of events of the recent war with patriotic 
tableaux ending the scenes, was so marked that it became a 
regular feature of GAR activity. The program was repeated in 
1872 and then new productions were mounted in the following 
years. Gradually the. Smyth Post of the GAR became the pro- 
ducing agency, and the productions were advertised up until 
1885. 

Shortly after the performances of The Color Guard closed 
in June of 1871, another announcement of interest appeared in 
the Wilmington Daily Commercial: “The members of the 
Dramatic Association will meet this evening at 7:30 in the 
Grand Army Rooms for organization.” * ‘This nameless group 
cannot definitely be identified as the important Jeffersonian 
Dramatic Association, but later notices bearing the name of the 
Jeffersonians advised of meetings in the Grand Army Rooms, 
and were phrased in the same curt, almost military style. 


By October the Jeffersonian Dramatic Association was 
sufficiently well organized to have a board of directors, and 
‘business of the utmost importance.” * This important busi- 
ness was the planning of their first production, which was to 
play one night as a benefit for the sufferers in the Chicago fire. 
‘The Institute was again to serve as a playhouse, and a profes- 
sional technique was added, the display of seating diagrams of 
the hall. Ticket offices were in Boughman Thomas and Co. 
and Robelen and Brothers. 


65 [bid., June 13, 1871. 
66 Ibid., August 11, 1871. 
67 Ibid., October 10, 1871. 
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The plays chosen for the first production were The Maniac 
Lover, announced under the alternate title, Michael Erle, and 
Jonathan Bradford, or The Murder at the Roadside Inn. These 


_ two melodramas could be seen for twenty-five cents from an 


ordinary seat, or for fifty cents from a reserved seat on October 
16, 1871. On Saturday, October 21, the Jeffersonian Dramatic 
Association repeated Jonathan Bradford but added a farce, The 
Village Schoolmaster, to complete the bill for an evening’s 
entertainment. This evening’s receipts were presumably for 
their own benefit. How they fared on their own night is hard 
to say, but for the Chicago sufferers they cleared $119.75 above 
expenses, an impressive sum for a small theatre with twenty-five 
and fifty-cent tickets. Part of the success of this group, like 
that of the Boothenians before them, came from organization. 
As in modern community theatre practice, they borrowed prop- 
erties and costumes from local stores, and had townspeople with 
talent prepare the scenery and run the performance. These 
helpers were repaid by being publicly thanked, in this case in 
a resolution appearing in the Daily Commercial for October 20, 
1871. ‘Thus, Mr. Henze, who had a store selling house furnish- 
ings and dry goods, was thanked for donating the costumes; 
S. and T. McClary, who had a furniture store at 605 Market 
Street, were thanked for the loan of furniture; Mr. Frank Nolen, 
assistant collector of customs, was thanked for the scenery, and 
Mr. James Brown for the tickets; Jenkins and Atkinson, who 
published the Wilmington Daily Commercial, and James and 
Webb were warmly thanked for the advertising, as well as for 
5000 circulars. A further example of the ambition and organi- 
zation of the Jeffersonians was the announced intention of 
taking Jonathan Bradford “ on the road” to Elkton. Whether 
this plan ever matured the newspapers do not say. 

Little is heard from the new group in late fall of 1871, with 
the exception of a notice that a meeting, again with “ business 
of importance,” was to be held on the fifteenth of November. 
This announcement was not signed by the board of directors, 
but by “ The Committee on Room.”® It is reasonable to 
presume that it was at this meeting that the Jeffersonians took 


68 Ibid., November 15, 1871. 
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the momentous decision that distinguishes them from all the 
previous amateur groups: they decided to equip a non-profes- 
sional theatre for their own use. 

The building chosen was the newly completed Silver Build- 
ing at 511 Market Street. They rented the fourth floor, and 
in a glowing news story announced their plans. 


The Jeffersonian Dramatic Association has rented the fourth story of 
Silver’s new building on Market Street and fitted it up for dramatic 
purposes. At the end next to Market.Street a convenient and well 
proportioned stage has been erected and is provided with drop curtains 
and the usual stage scenery. The room will seat 150 persons. . . . We 
understand it is the purpose of the Association to give weekly perform- 
ances in their room, and if all arrangements are completed, the first 
entertainment will begin next Thursday.*® 


This step by the group represents a most radical departure. In 
previous experiments in community theatre, the groups had 
rented whatever halls were available. ‘True, some clubs, such 
as the Gesangverein,"® had given plays in their own rooms, but 
neither rooms nor clubs were actually oriented toward theatre. 
The little playhouse at the top of the Silver building is the 
first community theatre in the city. 

Frustrating and intriguing is the history of this group from 
this time on. The organization seems full and thorough; they 
had a president, F. J. Emmons; a vice president, E. C. Alexander; 
a secretary, John Reynolds; a treasurer, Frank Nolen (who 
loaned the scenery for their benefit venture) ; a stage manager, 
A. J. Springer; a prompter, Elwood Singley; and even a property 
man, John Looke.” But after the momentous decision to found 
a theatre, the organization fades from view. 


69 Ibid., December 18, 1871. 

70 German-American clubs had been characteristic of Wilmington society for 
many years, and often these groups would have musical evenings in their club rooms, 
sometimes even attempting cut-down versions of opera. In the last three decades of 
the nineteenth century these programs began to be opened to the public and the 
programs became more ambitious. In November, 1871, the Gesangverein Harmonie, 
making use of an old theatre in the Saville Building, began a series of musical 
burlesques followed by a ball for the members. At least two such evenings of enter- 
tainment were held, but the foreign language group in Wilmington was not large 
enough to support such expensive productions and the attempt failed. 

71 Wilmington Daily Commercial, December 18, 1871. 
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It cannot even be definitely said that a performance ever 
took place in the Silver building, although the story discussing 
the outfitting is in the past tense. One explanation of the sudden 


lack of information is the opening of the new Opera House 


exactly one week after the Jeffersonians’ announcement of the 
plans. Professional theatre news may have crowded the local 
group out of the papers; or perhaps the club closed its ranks 
and gave performances only for members and hence needed no 
publicity. One of the members, the treasurer, Frank Nolen, 
moved from amateur to professional life, becoming manager of 
the Citizens Entertainment Association (in January, 1872), a 
group set up to provide better plays at the new Opera House. 
Nolen then became full manager of the Opera House itself in 
October, 1873. 

The fate of the Jeffersonians is not definitely known. Only 
one other mention ever appeared in the papers: an announce- 
ment that there would be a meeting of the group on March 5, 
1872, in their “ room in the Silver building.” ” But in spite of 
their abrupt disappearance from the newspapers, the Jeffer- 
sonians represent a high point in Wilmington amateur theatre 
development, and the very fact of their existence, along with 
that of the Boothenians, can give assurance to today’s non- 
professional theatre supporters in Wilmington that they stand 
in the line of a long and well-established tradition. 


72 Ibid., March 5, 1872. Since Mr. Nolen’s new work at the Opera House began 
in January, 1872, it is possible this was a reorganization meeting made necessary by 
the loss of their treasurer. 


The Delaware Iron Works 
A Nineteenth Century Rolling Mill 


By CarroLi W. PurseELL, Jr.* 


EW CASTLE County was the scene of some of the earliest 
iron manufacturing carried on in the American colonies. 
The presence of ore in Iron Hill, near Glasgow in 
Pencader Hundred, drew comment as early as the seventeenth 
century and the ore was used in blast furnaces as late as the 
twentieth.1 During the 1720’s two furnaces and a bloomery 
forge were built in the county to exploit this source of raw 
material. Primary iron production, however, was never success- 
fully carried on in this part of Delaware. The early ironworks 
were soon abandoned and no appreciable quantities of cast or 
forged iron were ever produced here.’ 

Although blast furnaces and bloomeries were never again 
built, the processing of cast iron, imported mainly from Pennsyl- 
vania, did eventually become one of the major industries of 
New Castle County.* The first mill built in the state of Dela- 


* Mr. Pursell was an Eleutherian Mills-Hagley Foundation fellow at the Uni- 
versity of Delaware, 1956-58, and is now engaged in graduate work at the University 
of California. 

1Jron Hill was referred to by this name at least as early as 1684. James M. 
Swank, History of the Manufacture of Iron in All Ages (Philadelphia, 1884), p. 179. 
For activities on this site in the twentieth century, see Wilmington Board of Trade 
Journal, VII (June, 1905), 1. In 1873 optimism over the potentialities of iron manu- 
facture in New Castle County was at such a fever pitch that a local newspaper could 
seriously claim, “Some of the learned mineralogists of our State say that there is 
enough iron ore in Iron Hill . . . to supply the whole demand of the United States 
for the next ten centuries.” Every Evening (Wilmington), July 15, 1873. 

‘These ironworks were the Ball Bloomery (1722) located on White Clay Creek 
near the St. James Episcopal Church, Sir William Keith’s furnace (1725) on the 
Christina near Iron Hill, and the Abbington Furnace (1726), also near Iron Hill. 
Arthur Cecil Bining, Pennsylvania Iron Manufacture in the Eighteenth Century 
(Harrisburg, 1938), p. 187. A bloomery was merely an oversized blacksmith’s forge 
in which small quantities of iron ore could be smelted. Primary ironworks were 
those which produced cast iron from iron ore. 


8 Primary iron production continued in Sussex County, Delaware, well into the 
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ware to process wrought iron was constructed along the Brandy- 
wine in 1779.by John Gregg and a group of associates. This 
was the Hagley rolling and slitting mill, which operated its own 


‘forge hammer.‘ Although it continued to operate into the nine- 


teenth century, it never developed into a manufactory of major 
importance. E. I. du Pont, who had purchased the Hagley 
property, reported that the mill in 1814 was “all very old and 
obsolete but containing the tools and cylinders for the said 
purpose.” He decided against continuing the operation of the 
mill and sold the machinery that was salvable.® 

_ During the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, cast 
iron had been converted into the less brittle wrought iron 
by means of forges in which the cast “ pigs’’ were heated and 
then hammered into wrought bars.° In England, where pres- 
sures of fuel exhaustion had earlier become acute, an increasing 
amount of wrought iron had been produced by the more efficient 


nineteenth century. Documents Relative to the Manufactures in the United States . 
(Washington, 1833), II, 689-98; James M. Tunnell, Jr., “The Manufacture of Iron 
in Sussex County,” Delaware History, VI (1954), 85-91. In 1811 there was “FOR 
SALE, A VALUABLE SEAT FOR A FURNACE, SITUATE in the county of Sussex, 
state of Delaware, about 8 miles from George-Town, on the waters of Deep-Creek, 
and about 2 and a half miles from the villages of Concord and Middleford, which 
are on the river of Nanticoke, and navigable for vessels of fifteen feet water. There 
is about 400 acres of LAND attached to the Mills and seat. There is on the premises 
a good dam, that has stood upwards of fifty years, a new Saw-Mill, a small Grist-Mill, 
two dwelling houses and sundry other small houses; two or three hundred acres of 
land, lying from 2 to 4 miles from the Mills may be had, that has an inexhaustible 
stock of the best of Bog Ore on it. Just before the revolution there was a furnace 
on this seat owned by Vaughan, Douglas & Co. they exported large quantities of 
Pig and Castings to Europe, which was pronounced to be the best imported from 
America. There is five Blumers now at work within 5 miles of this seat, that make 
the Bar Iron from the Ore which is pronounced to make the finest maleable [sic] 
Iron in America. The whole of these works would quit making Iron from the Ore, 
if a Furnace was erected in the neighborhood, so that they could get the Pig to work. 
No gentleman need be afraid to purchase on account of Ore or Cole-wood, the stock 
that can be got of both these articles are inexhaustible. . . .” Delaware Statesman 
(Wilmington) , September 28, 1811. 

4New Castle County Records, Deed Book E-2, 231 (Delaware State Archives, 
Dover, Delaware) . 

5 Inventory, 1814, E. I. du Pont de Nemours and Co. (Old Stone Office Collection, 
Hagley Museum, Wilmington, Delaware); “E. I. du Pont vs. Peter Bauduy, 1818” 
(Longwood MSS, Longwood Library, Kennett Square, Pennsylvania). The equip- 
ment was sold to Nathan Edwards, who operated the Union Slitting Mill in Thornbury 
Township, Delaware County, Pennsylvania. Union Slitting Mill, Daybook, 1816-17 
(Chester County Historical Society, West Chester, Pennsylvania) , pp. 4, 10. 

6 For a good contemporary description of the process of forging, see Edinburgh 
Encyclopaedia (Philadelphia, 1823), XI, 476-77. 
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method of puddling and rolling as early as the 1790's." By 1830 
the new rolling mills were coming into use in America, where 
an expanding population and a growing demand for iron 
products led to the rapid adoption of these English improve- 
ments in manufacturing technique.’ 

The industry-wide trend toward rolling mills was paralleled 
in New Castle County. In 1817 there were no true rolling mills 
in this area. The first one to be built for this purpose was begun 
in 1836 by Caleb and John Marshall. This mill was located 
on Red Clay Creek at what was subsequently named Marshall- 
ton. A decade later, a second such plant, the Wilmington Roll- 
ing Mill, was built in that city.*° During the early 1850’s the 
Diamond State Rolling Mill was erected in Wilmington and in 
1868 the Edge Moor Iron Company built a mill a short distance 
up the Delaware River.** In 1872 the owners of the Marshallton 
Iron Works built a new mill at Newport, Delaware, and the 
following year the McCullough Iron Company built the Minquas 
Rolling Mill near the site of the old Swedish Rocks in Wilming- 
ton.2 Also in 1873, the Christiana Iron Works-was built in 


7 Victor S. Clark, History of Manufactures in the United States (New York, 
1929) , I, 511. Technological improvements in England and the United States occurred 
in reverse order. In the former, primary production was improved first, secondary, 
last. In America, secondary manufacture was the first to advance. Arthur Cecil 
Bining, Pennsylvania’s Iron and Steel Industry (Gettysburg, 1954), p. 9. The puddling 
process was a great improvement over former methods since the cast pigs could be 
heated without being in actual contact with the fuel and the fire could be encouraged 
by a natural draft. This allowed mineral coal (rather than charcoal) to be used 
as a fuel and did away with the need of using bellows. For a contemporary descrip- 
tion of the puddling process, see Thomas Cooper, “Iron,” Emporium of Arts and 
Sciences, I (new series, 1813), 217-19. 

8 Clark, History of Manufactures, I, 414-15, 512. 

9 Swank, Iron in All Ages, p. 181. 

10 Wilmington Board of Trade Journal, It (June, 1900), supplement, 19. 

11 For the Diamond State mill, see Swank, Iron in All Ages, p. 181. For the Edge 
Moor mill, see J. Thomas Scharf and Thompson Westcott, History of Philadelphia, 
1609-1884 (Philadelphia, 1884), III, 2264; Wilmington Daily Commercial, November 
6, 1869. The Diamond State Iron Company also built a new mill, called the Old 
Ferry Mill, in 1868. Directory to the Iron and Steel Works of the United States 
(Philadelphia, 1886), p. 120. Cf., Delaware Journal and Statesman (Wilmington) , 
August 11, 1857. 

12 Every Evening, October 21, 1872. For the Minquas mill, see Directory, p: 120; 
Every Evening, July 1, 1872; December 12, 1872. For a good sketch of the part played 
by Jethro J. McCullough in the iron manufacture of New Castle County, see his 
obituary notice in Every Evening, May 27, 1878. In 1842 he had had an interest in 
the Marshall brothers’ rolling mill on Red Clay Creek. 
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Wilmington and the Morris-Tasker Iron Works, which had been 
_ established in Philadelphia in 1821, was building a new rolling 

mill at New Castle, Delaware.** After the 1870’s the growth of 
_ the iron manufacture in New Castle County was marked by the 
expansion of existing mills rather than the building of new 
plants. ; 

The observer who commented, in 1900, that “the manu- 
facture of products of iron and steel . . . has always been the 
leading industry of [Wilmington],” was reading the present into 
the past.** At the outbreak of the Civil War, there were only 
four rolling mills in New Castle County and the local industry 
ranked well behind cotton textile and flour mills in capital 
invested, number of employees, and value of product. By 1880 
iron manufacture led that of both cotton textiles and flour in 
all these indices.*° This growth continued, and between 1880 
and 1900 the capital invested in local rolling mills jumped from 
$1,341,469 to $4,207,069.7 So obvious was this expansion that 
in the decades after the Civil War admirers were tempted to 
refer to Wilmington as “ this American Glasgow.” *® 

Although the first rolling mill (in the modern sense of the 
term) in New Castle County was not built until 1836, the history 
of significant secondary iron production in this area begins not 
in that year but in 1814. During the same year in which the 
Hagley slitting mill was dismantled, a similar manufactory was 
constructed—the second of its kind in Delaware. As Henry 
Adams observed, ‘“‘ American manufactures owed more to Jeffer- 
son and Virginians, who disliked them, than to Northern states- 
men, who merely encouraged them after they were estab- 


13 For the Christiana Iron Works, see Every Evening, April 7, 1873, and June 9, 
1873. For the Morris-Tasker ironworks (also called the Pascal Iron Works and, later, 
the Delaware Iron Works), see Benson J. Lossing, The American Centenary .. . 
(Philadelphia, 1876), pp. 210-13; J. Thomas Scharf et al., History of Delaware, 1609- 
1888 (Philadelphia, 1888), II, 864. 

14 Twelfth Census of the United States, taken in the Year 1900, VIII (Washington, 


1902) , 107. 
15 Manufactures of the United States in 1860; compiled from the Original Returns 
of the Eighth Census ... (Washington, 1865), pp. 53-54. 


16 Report of the Manufactures of the United States at the Tenth Census... 
(Washington, 1883), p. 206. 

17 Twelfth Census, X (Washington, 1902), 5. 

18“ Wilmington and Its Industries,” Lippincott’s Magazine, XI (1873), 526. 
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lished.” *® The Delaware Iron Works was one of that host of 
mills of many types in New Castle County which were bene: 
ficiaries of Jefferson’s policy of economic sanctions and “ Mr. 
Madison’s War.” 

This rolling and slitting mill began operations in 1814, on 
the Mill Creek Hundred (west) side of Red Clay Creek, at 
what is now called Wooddale, and was the joint establishment 
of Edward Gilpin and John Smith. The former was a Wil- 
mington ironmonger and the latter, identified only as “ yeo- 
man,” the probable owner of an air furnace in that same town.” 
The mill rolled and slit small quantities of hoop iron for wagon 
wheels and bands for barrels, but no doubt concentrated on 
fabricating iron rods of various widths for the manufacture of 
nails. The mill itself was valued at $10,000 and the seventy-five 
acre tract upon which it was built—‘‘ improved with two stone 
dwellings, stone and wooden stable ”—was estimated to be worth 
$3,000. 

After a short period of prosperity during the War of 1812, 
the partnership of Smith and Gilpin was disrupted. John Smith 
became financially embarrassed and could not cover a debt of 
$98.29. On November 5, 1816, Francis Haughey, sheriff of 
New Castle County, seized his property, which included “ one 
moiety or half part of a tract of land with a Rolling mill and 


19 Henry Adams, History of the United States of America, V (New York, 1896) , 20. 

20’ The date 1814 is given in the return of the ironworks, in “ Industrial Statistics 
for the State of Delaware taken from the Census of 1820” (microfilm from National 
Archives, at Hagley Museum). Swank, Iron in All Ages, p. 181, and Scharf, History 
of Delaware, I, 398, both give the date as being 1812. They both seem to have taken 
this date from J. P. Lesley, The Iron Manufacturer’s Guide to the Furnaces, Forges 
and Rolling Mills of the United States... (New York, 1859), p. 241. In another 
place, Scharf gives the date as 1820, History of Delaware, II, 927. For Edward Gilpin’s 
store, see Delaware Statesman, July 17, 1813. John Smith was assessed for an air 
furnace in 1815. (Air furnaces remelted cast pigs in order to make small custom 
castings. They were usually not large and were located in towns.) Assessment List, 
Christiana Hundred, 1815 (Delaware State Archives) . 

21 Assessment List, Mill Creek Hundred, 1816 (Delaware State Archives). Nail 
rods were generally tied into bundles weighing fifty-six pounds and distributed to 
nail makers who were to return fifty pounds of nails for each bundle received. 
William H. Harrison, “The First Rolling-Mill in America,” Transactions of the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers, If (1881), 106. In 1787 a Wilmington 
nail maker made an agreement with John Ferris, a local ironmonger, whereby he 
was to make ninety-six pounds of nails from each one hundred pounds of iron 
supplied by the latter. John Ferris, account book, 1785-99 (MS Book Collection, 
Historical Society of Delaware, Wilmington, Delaware), p. 41. 
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other improvements thereon erected.” * This establishment, 
_it was reported: 


bn 


bof 


commenced i in 1814, and continued to do a considerable business, when, 
in consequence of the great importation of iron, and the depression of 
price, the proprietors were obliged to abandon the business, and the 
establishment was sold by the Sheriff at one third of its original cost.2* 


As was his duty, Sheriff Haughey advertised John Smith’s inter- 
est in the mill and announced that it would be exposed to public 
sale on December 3, 1818.** The day before the scheduled sale, 
however, a deed was made out transferring the interest of the 
defunct partner to Edward Gilpin for $2,900 and the latter thus 
became the sole owner of the mill and property.” 

Slightly more than a year later Edward Gilpin, in attempting 
to rent his mill, described it as being 


. within four and a half miles of Wilmington, on the Wilmington 
and Gap Turnpike. The mill is nearly new and in good order. The 
farm contains 73 acres with a large and convenient stone dwelling, 
suitable for a foreman or farmer. The land is of an excellent quality, 
and the fences, etc. in good order. This is a very valuable and handsome 
property, and will be rented low for three or five years.*° 


He had evidently not operated the mill for some time and seems 
to have been unable to rent it. Three months after the appear- 
ance of the above advertisement, he once more became only a 
partner in the shaky enterprise by dividing his interest with 
the Bank of Wilmington and Brandywine.” At this time the 
mill was idle and a representative of the Bank expressed concern 
over the “loss of interest” on the capital investment of $15,000 
and the “loss upon decay” of the establishment.” 

A failure to adopt technological improvements was probably 


22 New Castle County Records, Deed Book K-4, 502-3 (New Castle County Court 
House, Wilmington, Delaware) . 

23 “ Industrial Statistics” (Hagley Museum) . 

24 Delaware Gazette (Wilmington) , November 21, 1818. 

25 New Castle County Records, Deed Book K-4, 502-3 (New Castle County Court 
House) . 

26 American Watchman (Wilmington), February 2, 1820. 

27 New Castle County Records, Deed Book N-4, 99 (New Castle County Court 
House) . 

28 “‘ Industrial Statistics” (Hagley Museum) . 
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as much a factor in the stoppage of the mill as was “ the great 
importation of iron, and the depression of price” which fol- 
lowed the War of 1812. In 1820 the mill was still equipped 
with the “complete machinery of a rolling and slitting mill,” 
a fact which militated against the success of the enterprise.” 


During the eighteenth century little distinction had been 
drawn between the rolling and the slitting mill. Both processes 
were carried on in the same building either simultaneously or 
alternately, and the whole complex was called by either or both 
names. But in the early decades of the nineteenth century, the 
road to failure was paved with many such mills. Between 1791 
and 1804 no less than forty-one improvements in nail-making 
were covered by patents by the federal government.®*® The rural 
idyl of thrifty farmers forging nails from rods during the long 
winter evenings was fast passing.** With the increased produc- 
tion of nails by machine from iron plates, the rolling function 
of these mills became relatively more important and the slitting 
relatively less so. By 1820 the slitting process had been aban- 
doned in some mills, and at least one, through the introduction 
of the puddling process, had been converted into a rolling mill 
of modern functions—that is, one in which cast-iron bars were 
rolled directly into sheets without an intermediate forging.® 
In August, 1826, James Wood and his son Alan leased the 


29 Ibid. 

30 Letter from the Secretary of State accompanied with a list of ... Patents... 
(Washington, 1811), passim. Most of these improvements involved the new technique 
of cutting nails from sheets of iron rather than forging them from rods. 

81 See quotation from Fisher Ames, in Swank, Jron in All Ages, p. 99. By 1884 
there were only four slitting mills operating in the whole of the United States. 
James M. Swank, Progressive Pennsylvania (Philadelphia, 1908), p. 285. As early 
as 1798 Enoch Betts, a Wilmington ironmonger, was selling both cut and “ hammered ” 
nails at his nail factory on Market Street. Delaware Gazette, March 24, 1798. In 
1810 it was reported that Pennsylvania, “the greatest nail making state,” produced 
nine pounds of nails per annum for each person in that state. Tench Coxe, A 
Statement of the Arts and Manufactures of the United States of America for the 
Year 1810 (Philadelphia, 1814), p. xxxi. 

82 Clark, History of Manufactures, I, 511, In 1811 it was recommended that “ the 
manufacture of bar iron (or refined iron) by means of steam powers and rollers, 
ought to receive the early and effectual attention of the people of the United States.” 
Agricultural Museum, II (1811), 104. However, as late as 1817 Thomas Cooper was 
able to say that “ Nowhere that I know among our iron works, have iron cylinder 


rollers been substituted for the tilt hammer. ...” “ Introductory Lecture on Chem- 
istry,” Port Folio, III (1817), 198. 
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_ Gilpin slitting mill and under their supervision it was recon- 
_ structed to conform more nearly to contemporary needs and 
methods.* 

James Wood had been in some branch of the iron business 
since 1805 and in 1825 had received a patent for a new type of 
shovel, one that was rolled rather than forged.** It was to roll 
iron for his new shovels that he had leased the Delaware Iron 
Works. While he supervised the buying of raw materials and 
the selling of finished shovels and iron plate from the firm’s 
warehouse at 161 North Second Street in Philadelphia, his son 
Alan managed the mill on Red Clay Creek. The first shipment 
of “99 plates of Spade Iron” was made to Philadelphia on 
September 1, 1826.*° 

By 1832 Alan Wood reported that he was producing annually 
40 tons of sheet iron, 750 dozen shovels and spades, 150 steel 
hoes, 23 tons of “iron rolled for shovels and spades,” 4,500 
pounds of “ gin saw steel,’ 110 tons of “ steel, rolled for mill, 
cross-cut, pit and other saws,’’ and was rolling 3,000 pounds of 
cast steel evidently not owned by the mill. All of these were 


33 Scharf and Westcott, History of Philadelphia, 111, 2252; Sylvester Kirby Stevens, 
Pennsylvania: Titan of Industry (New York, 1948), III, 898. James Wood was born 
in 1771 and died in 1851. Alan Wood was born in Hickorytown, Pennsylvania, in 
1800 and died November 24, 1881. [Frank H. Taylor], History of the Alan Wood Iron 
and Steel Company, 1792-1920 (n.p., n.d.), pp. 4, 21. J. and J. Whitaker may have 
operated the mill sometime before 1826. Ibid., p. 9; Scharf, History of Delaware, 
Il, 927. Cf., obituary notice of George P. Whitaker, Morning News (Wilmington) , 
January 1, 1891. 

84 Harleston R. Wood, Alan Wood, A Century and a Half of Steelmaking (New 
York, 1957), p. 9. 

35 [Taylor], History, p. 12. Shovels were becoming increasingly important with 
the acceleration of the construction of internal improvements in the United States. 
In 1818 more than 3,000 men were working on the Erie Canal, by 1825 2,000 were 
employed on the Ohio Canal, and in 1828 Pennsylvania canals were employing 
5,000 men. George Rogers Taylor, The Transportation Revolution, 1815-1860 (New 
York, 1951), p. 289. In New Castle County, the number of men working on the 
Chesapeake and Delaware Canal reached its peak of 2,600 in 1826, just a year after 
Wood received his patent. Ralph D. Gray, “Delaware and Its Canal: The Early 
History of The Chesapeake and Delaware Canal, 1769-1829” (unpublished Master’s 
thesis, University of Delaware, 1958), p. 106. It may safely be assumed that most of 
these men who were actually engaged in digging these canals were using shovels. 
Farmers and millers were also potential customers for Wood’s shovels. In 1855, when 
C. J. Fell and Brothers built a new race for their spice mill (located on Red Clay 
Creek, just downstream from the Delaware Iron Works), they purchased five new 
shovels from Alan Wood. C. J. Fell and Bros., Cashbook, 1848-61 (in the possession 


of Mrs. Eldred B. Hoiriis, Faulkland, Delaware) , p. 83. 
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assigned an aggregate value of $16,265. Each year the mill con- 
sumed 60 tons of American bar iron, 20 tons of American steel, 
7,000 feet of ash plank (probably used to make handles for the 
hoes and shovels) , 150 tons of anthracite coal, and 200 bushels 
of Virginia (bituminous) coal; all of this was valued at $8,900. 
The average annual profit on the $7,000 investment was figured 
at 20 per cent.*® 

Very little of the product of the mill was sold at the manu- 
factory. Most of it was hauled by wagon to Wilmington and 
from there taken by water to James Wood’s warehouse in Phila- 
delphia. It was then transhipped from “20 to 1,000 miles to 
market,” at least half eventually going to the southern states. 
Small sales were made for cash but most customers bought on 
six months’ credit.** 

Now that James Wood and Son were at last turning the Dela- 
ware Iron Works into a successful establishment, the mill and 
property appeared to others to be a more desirable investment. 
In 1831 Edward Gilpin and the Bank of Wilmington and 
Brandywine sold the works to Joseph O’Brien, a Philadelphia 
merchant.** ‘The purchase was probably a speculation, for within 
four months the new owner ran the following advertisement 
in a Wilmington newspaper. 


VALUABLE WATER POWER, AND ROLLING MILL FOR SALE, 
Together with an excellent FARM of 73 acres, situate on Red Clay 
Creek, 5 miles from Wilmington, (Del.) 3 from Newport, and near the 
Lancaster turnpike. ‘The improvements are a Rolling Mill of modern 
construction, a large stone mansion beautifully situated, two tenant 
houses, and stable. The water power is sufficient for an extensive busi- 
ness, being the whole water of said creek, a copious and never failing 
stream, with a head of 14 feet. The short distance of this valuable 
property from Wilmington and Newport affords to the occupier all the 
advantages of the Philadelphia market at a trifling expense. For terms 
apply to 

JOSEPH O’BRIEN, 

No. 140 Market-st. Phila.%9 


86 Documents Relative to the Manufactures in the United States, II, 812-14. 
387 Ibid. 


* 88 New Castle County Records, Deed Book N-4, 99 (New Castle County Court 
Ouse) . 


89 Delaware Free Press (Wilmington) , December 3, 1831. 
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‘The property was finally sold in November, 1832, to Dr. William 


_ Gibbons, a Wilmington physician.‘ 


When Dr. Gibbons purchased the mill, Alan Wood’s five- 


~ year lease had already expired and the firm of James Wood and 


Son had moved its equipment to a site at Conshohocken, Pennsyl- 
vania along the banks of the new Schuylkill canal.*t The Dela- 
ware mill did not remain idle long, however, and by 1833 the 
rolls were again turning out sheet iron. The surviving records 
of the next few years do not identify the operator of the mill, 
but the outline of its activities can be seen.” 


Basically, the pattern of operation of the Delaware Iron 
Works remained little changed under its new operators. The 
Woods had employed ten men who worked twelve hours a day, 
ten months a year, and were paid one dollar a day. In 1833 
the new manager hired one Samuel Sneath as foreman and paid 
him $1.25 per day. Samuel’s brother Humphrey was employed 
as furnaceman. Evidently the brothers Sneath proved to be 
either unsatisfactory or too expensive. Four months later the 
mill’s waste book carried the entry, “ Employed Jno. Graves as 
furnaceman and superintendent in mill, at 25$ per month.” 
Coal was purchased from the Schuylkill Navigation Coal Com- 
pany, and bar iron was either hauled by wagon from works in 
Chester County, Pennsylvania, or brought by steamboat and 
sailing vessel to Wilmington from Philadelphia, having originally 
come from ironworks in the Juniata Valley. Sheet iron was still 
sent to Philadelphia and, on occasion, was transhipped to agents 
in New York.* 

By 1840 the rolling mill was again idle. Dr. Gibbons ad- 
vertised it as being for rent, reporting that “ The main works 
of this mill have just undergone a thorough repair, and are now 


40 New Castle County Records, Deed Book O-4, 142-45 (New Castle County Court 
House). Dr. William Gibbons was born in 1781 and died in 1845. He also owned 
some mill property along Octorara Creek in Cecil County, Maryland, including a 
rolling mill, a sawmill, a gristmill, and a bark mill. Insurance policy issued by the 
Delaware Fire Insurance Company, April 22, 1834 (Insurance folder, Historical 
Society of Delaware) . 

41 [Taylor], History, p. 13. 

42 Rolling Mill, Waste book (MS Book Collection, Historical Society of Delaware) . 

48 Documents Relative to the Manufactures in the United States, II, 813. 

44 Rolling Mill, Waste book, op. cit. 
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fitted up for rolling both sHEET IRON and BOILER PLATE.” *° 


This advertisement was answered by John Wood (a younger 
brother of Alan Wood, the former operator of the works) , who 
leased the mill and operated it for the next four years.” 

It was during the tenure of John Wood that the ironworks 
began to manufacture the “ American Glazed Sheet-Iron ” for 
which the Alan Wood Company became famous.’ In 1842 he, 
along with two other members of his family, received a patent 
for the technique of producing a type of sheet iron which had a 
surface glaze similar to a Russian sheet iron much admired in 
the United States. This new product proved so popular that 
when one of Alan Wood’s sons built a mill to manufacture it 
in Pittsburgh in 1861, he chose as his trade-mark a scene depict- 
ing an American eagle defeating a Russian bear.“ 

John Wood continued to rent the Delaware Iron Works 
until 1844, when his brother Alan, at this time identified as an 
iron manufacturer of Philadelphia, bought the mill and property 
from Dr. Gibbons.*° The mill then remained in the ownership 
of the Wood family until 1891. The remaining years of opera- 
tion for the ironworks were marked by a steady but undramatic 
expansion. Statistics regarding its size and operation are sparse 


45 Delaware State Journal (Wilmington) , March 6, 1840. 

46 John Wood (1816-1898) had worked with his father manufacturing tools and 
agricultural machinery at Conshohocken, Pennsylvania, from 1832 to 1840. He was 
later to serve in the Thirty-sixth Congress (1859-61). Biographical Directory of the 
American Congress, 1774-1949 (Washington, 1950), p. 2039. From 1848 until his 
death in 1898 he was the head of the firm of J. Wood and Bros., iron manufacturers 
of Conshohocken. [Taylor], History, p. 17. John Wood’s nephew, Alan Wood, Jr. 
(who was employed at the Delaware Iron Works until 1857) also served a term in 
Congress. Biographical Directory, p. 2038. 

47 Charles Robson, ed., The Manufactories and Manufacturers of Pennsylvania 
in the Nineteenth Century (Philadelphia, 1873), p. 156. 

48 Patent no. 2,813, dated October 12, 1842, Letters Patent (Washington, n.d.), 
XCHI, n.p. This iron was made to “assume a black color and a brilliant surface ” 
by first being rolled into sheets, and then dipped in an acid bath to remove surface 
oxide. The cleaned sheets were then coated with linseed-oil, stacked one upon 
another, then brought to a cherry-red heat and rolled. This process of oiling, heating, 
sate rolling was repeated until the desired glaze and thickness were given to the 
sheets. 

49 Wood, Alan Wood, p. 12. In 1856, 327 tons of “artificial Russia sheet iron” 
so) marae i at the Delaware Iron Works. Lesley, Iron Manufacturer’s Guide, 
p- : 


50 New Castle County Records, Deed Book N-5, 66-68 (New Castle County 
Court House). 
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LTO. 
ills iene PLETSBURGH, 


W. D, WOOD & C0. 


PATENT 


Planished Sheet Iron. 


Patented March Itsh 1865; April 8th, 1873 ; 
Sept. 9th, 1873; Oct. 6th, 1874; Jan. 11, 1876. 


Guaranteed fully equalinallrespects tothe 


IMPORTED RUSSIA IRON, 


and at a much less price. 


FOR SALE, 


by all the principal 


METAL DEALERS 


Iuthe Large cities throughout 


THE UNITED STATES. 


And at their Office, 


(11 Water Street, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Tue AMERICAN EAGLE DEFEATING THE RUSSIAN BEAR. 


This trade-mark was used to identify the Woods’ “artificial Russian” glazed 
sheet iron. From The Iron Age, XXVIII (September 22, 1881), 4. 
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and difficult to convert to a common unit, but some idea of its 
progress can be formed. 

In 1859—after forty-five years of occasional additions and 
fairly constant operation—the mill was still water powered and 
operating only three furnaces (one puddling and two heating) 
and one train of rolls. The annual production at this time was 
about 327 tons.** By 1886 use of the puddling furnace had 
been abandoned and puddled bars were being brought in from 
mills operated by Alan Wood and Company at Conshohocken. 
Only two heating furnaces and one twenty-inch train of rolls 
were in operation, producing 550 net tons per year.” 

One of the obstacles to the expansion of the Delaware Iron 
Works was at least partially overcome in 1872 with the opening 
of the Wilmington and Western Railroad.** Until this time 
raw materials and finished products had to be hauled by wagon 
between the mill and Newport or Wilmington, and by boat 
between these ports and Philadelphia. Now freight could be 
moved between mill and market all the way by rail. Alan Wood, 
then seventy-two years old, looked forward eagerly to an expan- 
sion of his Delaware mill. ‘The chief engineer of the new road 
claimed that he had received a letter from Wood stating that 
‘“‘ with a railroad connection that makes the coal mines accessible, 
he can increase his production of iron five or six fold.” ‘This 
estimate proved to be overly sanguine, but Wood’s enthusiasm 
for the railroad was genuine. 


In 1874 a private siding and coal dump were built in the 
yards of the ironworks, and it was reported that: 


51 Lesley, Iron Manufacturer’s Guide, p. 241. 

52 Directory, p. 119. 

58'The Wilmington and Western Railroad was officially opened on October 19, 
1872. It was hoped that the new road would restore the “natural” channel of trade 
from southwestern Pennsylvania through Wilmington. This was the day, claimed 
a local newspaper, “when the great iron city [Wilmington] broke the last of the 
bonds which have too long cramped her.” Every Evening, October 21, 1872. For 
more on the railroad, see Carroll W. Pursell, Jr., “That Never Failing Stream: A 
History of Milling along Red Clay Creek during the Nineteenth Century ” (unpub- 
lished Master’s thesis, University of Delaware, 1958), pp. 52-63. 

64 Quoted in the Wilmington Daily Commercial, September 10, 1869. Along with 
other Red Clay Creek millers, Alan Wood took an active interest in the railroad, 
serving on its Board of Directors from 1872 until 1874. Every Evening, January 9 
1872, and January 13, 1873. 
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The Messrs. Wood are busily engaged in preparation for putting up new 
and improved machinery at their rolling mill in Mill Creek Hundred, 
situated on the Wilmington and Western Railroad, six miles west of 
this city, and now called Wood Dale, and enlarging their mill. They will 
expend some $12,000 or $15,000 in the improvement, and it is then to 
be hoped they will be able to furnish iron plates so cheaply that the 
orders will be so numerous as to insure~constant employment to the 
workmen, as the past year has been a dull one with them—having been 
idle three-fourths of the time. The Messrs. Wood reside in Conshohocken, 
Pa, where they have large works. . . .®° 


Such hopes for increased production were over-ambitious. 
Production was not increased significantly and the mill con- 
tinued to fall behind its nearby rivals. By 1886 there were ten 
rolling mills in New Castle County, the largest of which (the 
Old Ferry Mill in Wilmington) had an annual capacity of 
16,000 net tons. That of the Delaware Iron Works was only 
550 net tons, the smallest of any of the mills.*° 

As recently as 1836 the Delaware Iron Works had been 
the only rolling mill in New Castle County. Within fifty years 
nine others had been built, all of which appear to have been 
larger in both size and production. The reasons for this relative 
decline are many. One cause was comparative technological 
obsolescence. In 1880 the rolling mills in the county were 
powered by two water wheels, developing a total of 189 horse- 
power, and thirty-two steam engines, developing a total of 2,370 
horsepower. The water wheels were operating the machinery 
at the Delaware Iron Works while all of the steam engines were 
powering the mills of its competitors. Furthermore, all of the 
other rolling mills in the county enjoyed superior transportation 
facilities, most of them being in direct communication by water 


55 Every Evening, January 11, 1875, and June 22, 1874. 

56 Directory, pp. 119-20. The mills and their capacities were listed as follows: 
Delaware Iron Works, 550 tons; Newport Rolling Mills, 1,500 tons; Marshallton Iron 
Works, 2,500 tons; Minquas Iron Works, 3,000 tons; Wilmington Rolling Mills, 5,000 
tons; Delaware Iron Company, 5,000 tons; Diamond State Iron Company, 14,000 tons; 
and the Old Ferry Mill, 16,000 tons. Two other mills, the Christiana Iron Works 
and the Edge Moor Iron Company, had no capacities listed. 

57 Herman Hollerith, “ Power Used in Manufactures,” Tenth Census, pp. 9-17. 
Some steam power may have been used at the Delaware Iron Works by 1888. Scharf, 
History of Delaware, I1, 927. As early as 1857 two rolling mills in Wilmington were 
using steam power. Delaware Journal and Statesman, August 11, 1857. 
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with Philadelphia and having been reached by railroads at an 
earlier date.” 

The failure of the Alan Wood Company to continue to 
improve its Delaware Iron Works can be explained by the fact 
that the little rolling mill on Red Clay Creek had become of 
secondary importance among the company’s holdings. Members 
of the Wood family had built rolling mills at Conshohocken 
in 1832, 1853, and 1857, and in Pittsburgh in 1851. As time 
passed these mills were enlarged, while the original mill on 
Red Clay Creek was allowed to languish. Eventually the time 
was reached when the latter had to be extensively enlarged and 
improved, or abandoned.” 

Alan Wood, Sr. died in 1881, but his sons continued to oper- 
ate the mill on Red Clay Creek until 1890, when his executors 
sold the property to Howard Wood for $8,000.° The following 
year it was sold to Robert Marshall, of Kennett Square, Penn- 
sylvania.“* No mention of the mill itself is made in the records 
of this last transaction although it appears to have been operated 
by the Alan Wood Company for a few more years.* At about 
this time T. Elwood Marshall and his kinsman, Dr. Taylor S. 
Mitchell, built a paper mill on the site of the old rolling mill 
and began to produce paper for vulcanized fiber.® 

During its eighty years of existence the Delaware Iron Works 


58A railroad had been completed through Wilmington and Newport in 1837. 
Delaware State Journal, July 18, 1837. By 1900 it was claimed that the “immense 
coal fields of Pennsylvania, Virginia, and Maryland are within easy distance [of 
Delaware], and raw materials, as iron ore, etc., and coke can be put down at Wil- 
mington at about the same rates as apply to Philadelphia.” Twelfth Census, VIII, 107. 

59 Wood, Alan Wood, p. 12; Lesley, Iron Manufacturer’s Guide, p. 231; Directory 
to the Iron and Steel Works of the United States (Philadelphia, 1880), p. 118. 

60 New Castle County Records, Deed Book H-15, 312-16 (New Castle County 
Court House). The former Alan Wood and Co. had been reorganized in 1886, and 
was succeeded by the new firm of Alan Wood Co. Alan Wood Co. to Messrs. E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours and Co., January 1, 1886, Alan Wood and Co. correspondence, 
Box 428 (Old Stone Office Collection, Hagley Museum) . 

61 New Castle County Records, Deed Book I-15, 385-87 (New Castle County 
Court House) . 

62 Delaware State Directory, 1894-95 (Wilmington, 1894), p. 346, lists Alan Wood 
and Co, as sheet iron manufacturers at Wooddale. The Atlas of New Castle County, 
Delaware (Philadelphia, 1893), plate 9, shows the Mitchell paper mill at the site 
of the old ironworks. 

88 For a brief description of this mill, see Post’s Paper Mill Directory for 1910 
(New York, 1909), p. 84. 
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witnessed the development of the American iron industry but 
did not keep pace with it. Built as a mill for slitting nail rods, 
it had, unlike many similar establishments, made the transition 


_to rolling iron plate for the myriad uses to which iron was being 


put. It had not, however, continued to demonstrate this same 
degree of adaptability and was eventually abandoned. But 
neither were the other mills in New Castle County successful 
in making Wilmington the “ American Glasgow.” ** Neverthe- 
less, history cannot be written solely in terms of what has sur- 
vived into our own times. Significant improvements in iron 
manufacture were made at this mill, and it sustained a family 
that is still active in iron production.® Its period of productivity 
spanned the decades during which American rolling mills shook 
off the century-old technology of the slitting mill and became a 
challenge to England’s industrial supremacy. Its fate was as 
much a symbol of American industrial triumph as it was an 
example of local failure. 


64 Optimism over Wilmington’s industrial future was rampant in the 1870's. Tron 
manufacture, in particular, was seen as a growing enterprise. One newspaper claimed, 
“The manufacture of iron will undoubtedly be the chief source of wealth to this 
city in all time to come. Its proximity to the mines and forges of Pennsylvania, its 
superior facilities for shipments by competing railroad and water lines of transportation 
make it naturally an unexcelled point for this business.” Every Evening, October 
8, 1872. 

65 The first improvement to come out of the Delaware Iron Works was recorded 
on July 20, 1831. This was a process of manufacturing cast-iron rollers “ for laminating 
or flattening Metals and for other purposes.” Restored Patents, XII (1831) (United 
States Patent Office, Washington, D.C.), 107-8. Another patent (no. 32,341, dated 
May 14, 1861) was taken for the manufacture of sheet iron, Subject-Matter Index 
of Patents for Inventions Issued by the United States Patent Office from 1790 to 
1873,. Inclusive (Washington, 1874), II, 788. 


Three Lists of Passengers 
To New Amstel 


By A. R. DuNLapP * 


clude a microfilm copy, from the Archives of the city 

of Amsterdam, of manuscript records (in Dutch) re- 
lating to the Delaware. These records accumulated in Amster- 
dam during the years 1656-1664, when that city was actively 
interested in the affairs of the New Amstel colony. Much of 
this material was translated and published in volumes I and II 
of New York Colonial Documents, but several items remain 
untranslated and unpublished, among them documents con- 
taining the following lists of passengers to New Amstel in the 
years 1661 and 1662. The names in these lists should be of 
great interest to students of Dutch influence on the history 
and culture of the Delaware River area. 

The first list (item 87 of the numbered items in the micro- 
film) , dated November 13, 1661, is of passengers who came out 
as servants of the city’s colony of New Amstel; their ship was 
named the Purmerlander Kerck (‘ Church of Purmerland ”’) . 
The second list (item 94 in the microfilm) gives the names of 
those who came to New Amstel on the Gulden Arent (‘“ Golden 
Fagle’’) early in 1662. The third list (item 98 in the micro- 
film), part of a document dated November, 1662, is also of 
passengers aboard the Purmerlander Kerck. 


Ts collections of the Historical Society of Delaware in- 


r 


Sr. Gerrit van Schweringe, Schout, with wife, servant, and maid 
Claes Shrack, with wife 
Mr. Jacob de Commer, with wife and two children 


*A. R. Dunlap, of the Department of English at the University of Delaware, 
is at present engaged in a study of the Dutch and Swedish languages in the valley of 
the Delaware. 
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PASSENGERS TO NEW AMSTEL Sil 


Woltger Willems 

Gerrit Otto van (?) Accoy 

Kier Wolters from Drendt, with wife and six children 
Gerrit Jansen van Beck 

Roelofus Barentsen 

Ryck Gurtsen van As 

Jan Gerritsen ‘ 

Cornelis Aertsen and servant 

Willem Jansen and servant 

Jan Guertsen van Gysel 

Gerrit Sandersen, with wife and four children 
Pieter Arise Thysvelt 

Joris Florisen and servant 

Jan Roemeren, wife and daughter 

Jan Hellegers 

Herman Otto van (?) Accoy 

Gerritt de Groott 

Laurens de Geus 

Willem Cornelisen Ryckevryer 


it; 


In addition to Joost de la Grange, his wife, three children, six servants, 


and two maids there were aboard the Gulden Arent, on February 5, 
1662, the following: 


Peter Jansen van Ann . .} 

Peter Jansen van Amsterdam 

Theunis (?) Ducxszboer, with wife and three children 
Guyert Pietersen van (?) Gieten 


III. 
Willem Rasenburg Jan de Ruyter 
Barent Stordeur Jacques du Payos 
Marten van der N — [sic] Hendrick Bilvelt 
Jan Barensen Hendrick Gerritsz van Ges[e]l 
Pieter Tergotski (?) Eugenie van Diemen ? 


Hans Rasmussen 


1The handwriting is difficult here. Other name-elements about which there 


is some uncertainty are preceded by a question mark in parentheses. 


2 Perhaps the wife of Willem van Diemen; cf. New York Colonial Documents, XII, 


329, where Van Diemen’s wife is mentioned, but not by name. 


News Notes and Book Reports 


NTIL last fall the Society had, in its rather large collection of swords, 

only one made by a Delaware silversmith. At that time we acquired 
a handsome specimen, the curved blade of which was made by Joseph 
Rose of Philadelphia, while the hilt and scabbard are the work of 
General James Wolf, listed in the 1814 Wilmington Directory as a silver- 
smith at Market and High (now Fourth) streets. Our other Delaware 
sword, purchased locally in 1949, is by Joseph Draper, who worked in 
Wilmington about 1816-1832. Both swords were put on exhibition, 
together with other examples of their makers’ work in silver—teaspoons, 
tablespoons, and (in the case of Wolf) eyeglasses. : 

The Draper sword is a small one with a straight, relatively light 
triangular blade, foreign-made, designed primarily for thrusting. The 
hilt of silver is signed “J. Draper” in small capitals, and the grips are 
of ivory wrapped with twisted silver wire, topped with a helmet pommel. 

In the Wolf sword, the grips are of cherry wood wrapped with twisted 
silver wire and terminate above the wood in a pommel of hollow ham- 
mered silver in the shape of the head of an eagle. The maker’s mark 
is on the inside of the knuckle-bow. “ General’ was not a military 
title but part of Wolf’s given name. His career was varied. He was an 
innkeeper at Third and Market streets and was the caterer at the dinner 
given in the Old Town Hall in honor of Lafayette on October 6, 1824. 
Later he was in the stage coach business, and after he gave that up moved 
to Philadelphia and resumed silversmithing. He died in Wilmington 
in 1858. 


The Gillis exhibit, mounted in October, is what we plan to be the 
beginning of a series during the next few years, emphasizing or at least 
including the Civil War theme. 

The subject of this first exhibit is Commodore John P. Gillis, a 
career naval officer born in Wilmington in 1803, whose period of active 
service started in 1825 and lasted through the Civil War. He was a 
charter member of our Society and a director for several years prior to 
his death in 1873. The Society has an extensive collection of Gillisiana. 
He was an expert note taker and a voluminous diarist, and we have 
a number of his log books and journals, including those made on his 
trip with Perry to Japan in 1855. 

Among the other items on display are his naval commissions signed 
by five presidents from John Quincy Adams to Andrew Johnson; selec- 
tions from his naval uniforms, swords, and other weapons; daguerreotypes 
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and later photographs, including one of his house at 807 West Street; 


_ and, finally, the christening bottle of the torpedo boat destroyer which 


a 


was named for him, together with a photograph of that vessel (1919). 


“Do not touch” is a restriction which unfortunately has to be placed 
upon most objects on display in a museum. It is seldom disregarded by 
visitors, no matter how unreasonable it may seem in the case of articles 
which were handled and were meant to be handled freely by their former 
owners. Since other museums have experimented successfully with 
“touch tables,” our staff decided to follow their lead. Henceforth we 
will have a few objects on display at all times which can be examined by 
visitors. 

Our first touch table, set up in October, was an open display of toy 
furniture and small dolls. It included a miniature kitchen with a hand 
pump, a sink, and an old-fashioned wood-burning stove, as well as tiny 
pewter dishes, wooden chairs and tables, and other household articles. 
A sign with the exhibit gave permission to examine objects and return 
them to exact positions on the table. The delight shown on the faces 
of old and young when they did this, and the care with which they 
replaced the objects after handling them, convince us that we are on 
the right track in making this concession to the tactile sense. 

The exhibit of toys was followed by a Civil War drum placed on 
open display. It bears a silver plate stating that it was presented to 
James F. Engle by the noncommissioned officers and privates of Company 
F, Third Regiment, Delaware Volunteers. Since the drum is without 
skins and sticks, visitors to the museum will have to supply their own 
version of how it sounded in beating a charge or keeping marchers in 
step in a military parade. 

Books on guns and swords have been placed near the cases containing 
those weapons, so that those who are interested may read appropriate 
passages or study the illustrations in connection with the guns and swords 
on exhibition. 


Our exhibit on music in Delaware, set up early in January, was 
prompted by a return visit from a bright-eyed little girl who brought 
her friend in to see an old flute in one of the museum cases. The few 
musical instruments we have were assembled, our manuscript and printed 
music books were collected, and with these as a nucleus our exhibit 
developed. There are four manuscript song books using the old “do 
re me” notation. One of them, an undated hymn book, had been used 
in Old Swedes Church. Of the printed music books, two are Wilmington 
imprints. One, of 1809, is The Delaware Harmony, published by Azariah 
Fobes, “‘ teacher of psalmody in Wilmington.” ‘Two later Wilmington 
teachers, who were also composers, were J. A. Grohe (died 1844) and 
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Charles Grobe. Two of Grohe’s compositions are shown, “ The ‘Temper- 
ance Waltz” and “The Wilmington Waltz.” Grobe also sold musical 
instruments, and a photograph of his store at Eighth and Market is 
shown, but we have only a photostat of his popular “ Lincoln Quickstep.” 

Instruments included are a pitch pipe used for congregational singing 
in Old Drawyer’s Presbyterian church; a fife used during the Revolu- 
tionary War by Isaac DuBois of Dover; a flute and an accordion which 
William Lodge of Claymont (father of Anne Parrish) had in school 
in Vermont in 1839; the Civil War drum mentioned above; an E-flat 
clarinet used by Henry E. Albert of the Third Delaware Regiment; and 
a bugle used in Custer’s last stand at the Battle of the Little Big Horn. 
Hardly to be classed as a musical instrument, but included for good 
measure, is a brass fire horn which belonged to the Delaware Fire Com- 
pany of Wilmington, organized in 1775. In addition, our outstanding 
musical instrument is a piano made by the Wilmington cabinet maker, 
Charles Trute, before 1807. It had belonged to Elizabeth Bush McLear 
and is a recent gift from her granddaughter, Mrs. Ernest (Harriet 
McLear) Hall. 


Miss Nuala McGann and Mr. John Potter, fellows from the Eleu- 
therian Mills-Hagley Foundation, will spend part of their time at the 
Old Town Hall this spring, in order to familiarize themselves with some 
of the problems involved in the operation of a small historical society 
and museum. 


The Longwood Library announces its sponsorship of a proposed 
edition of selected correspondence of Rear-Admiral Samuel Francis du 
Pont for the years 1861-1865, prepared by Rear-Admiral John D. Hayes, 
U.S.N. (Ret.) , 1970 Fairfax Road, Annapolis, Md. Du Pont commanded 
the South Atlantic Blockading Squadron, and led the memorable naval 
attack against Charleston in 1863. Though the bulk of his letters is 
included in the large collection of du Pont family papers now at Long- 
wood, Admiral Hayes and the Director of the Longwood Library would 
welcome communications from anyone having knowledge of materials 


which exist elsewhere, and particularly letters from du Pont to his fellow 
officers. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS OF DELAWARE INTEREST 


Balston, Thomas. James Whatman, Father & Son (London: Methuen, 


1957; 170 pp., illus.) Joshua Gilpin, Brandywine papermaker, visited 
the Whatman mills in 1796. 


Campbell, Charles S., Jr. “ The Dismissal of Lord Sackville,” M ississippi 
Valley Historical Review, XLIV, No. 4 (March, 1958) , 635-48. The 
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article deals with an episode in the career of Thomas F. Bayard 
as United States Secretary of State. 

Church of St. Mary of the Immaculate Conception, Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, 1858-1958 [Wilmington, 1958.] A centennial history. 


~ Dedication of Christ Our King Church, Wilmington, Delaware .. . 


October 26th A.D. 1958 ([Christ Our King Church, Wilmington, 
Delaware, 1958]; 28 pp., no pagination, illus.) A brief history of 
the parish is included. 

Drinker, Sophie Hutchinson. Hannah Penn and the Proprietorship of 
Pennsylvania (National Society of the Colonial Dames of America 
in the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
1958; 207 pp., illus.) The work contains drafts of letters to and from 
the wife of the Proprietor, relating to administrative policies and 
problems of the Penn lands in America between 1701 and 1726. Of 
Hannah Penn’s stewardship of her famous husband’s affairs, during 
his illness and after his death, Mrs. Drinker concludes: ‘‘ There 
was one disappointment: failure to obtain a clear title to the Lower 
Counties.” 

Dunn, Albert H. and Elizabeth T. Styer. Delaware’s Post-War Financial 
History, 1946-1958: A Supplementary Report (Bureau of Economic 
and Business Research, University of Delaware, Newark, Delaware, 
1958; 9 pp.+ 14). Mimeographed. Graphs and charts. 

Enos, Joseph G., comp. A History of the Enos Family of Delaware, 1463 
to 1958 (Philadelphia: the compiler [1958]; 49 pp., illus.) 

Fox, Ann Woodward. The Noble Lineage of the Delaware-West Family 
of Virginia... , ed. Margaret McNeill Ayres (Published by the 
editor, Memphis, Tennessee, 1958; 241 pp.) Mimeographed. This 
work gives an account of the ancestry of Thomas West, Lord Dela- 
ware, and traces a few of his descendants. 

Hancock, Harold B. and Norman B. Wilkinson. “’Thomas and Joshua 
Gilpin, Papermakers,’ The Paper Maker, XXVII, No. 2 (1958), 
1-12. Illus. 

Harmic, Jay L. Delaware Lake, Pond, and Stream Surveys (Delaware 
Game and Fish Commission, Fisheries Publications Nos. 1, 2, 3, 
and 4, 1952-55; collected, 1958) . 

Holthuis, L. B., “ An Early Account of the Natural History of Delaware,” 
Estuarine Bulletin, Winter, 1958 (University of Delaware, Newark) . 

Lewis, Harold M., comp. Report and Recommendation on Cherry 
Island and Adjoining Areas... April 2, 1958 (Wilmington Planning 
Commission, Wilmington, Delaware, 1958; 8 pp.+4, maps). This 
discusses the area’s possibilities for park land and industrial sites. 

McDermott, Frank A. The Fireflies of Delaware with General Notes on 
Fireflies (Society of Natural History of Delaware, Wilmington, 
Delaware, 1958; 36 pp., illus.) 
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Massey, George Valentine, II. Ancestry of Elizabeth du Pont (Mrs. 
Thomas Francis Bayard) for Her Children (Wilmington, Del.: Wil- 
liam N. Cann, Inc., 1953; 181 pp., illus.) 

Maris, Albert B. “An Appreciation [of Chief Judge John Biggs, (Ae 
Temple Law Quarterly, XXXI (1958), 311-14. 

Miller, William B. “ Presbyterian Signers of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence,” Journal of the Presbyterian Historical Society, XXXVI, 
No. 3 (September, 1958), 139-79. Pages 167-69 are on Thomas 
McKean, Delaware and Pennsylvania statesman. 

Munroe, John A., ed., “ Timoleon’s Biographical History of Dionysius, 
Tyrant of Delaware,” Delaware Notes, Thirty-first Series (1958) , 
pp- 65-146. The editor reprints an attack by Dr. James Tilton on 
Delaware statesman George Read as a partisan “ contemporary 
history of Delaware politics’ during the Revolution and Con- 
federation. - 

Mylander, William H. “ Management by Executive Committee,” Har- 
vard Business Review, May-June, 1955, pp. 51-58. The article 
describes the du Pont Company’s “ committee-line” system. 

Norbet, Walter J. A Study of Exempt Taxation of Real Property in 
New Castle County, Delaware, 1957 (Levy Court, New Castle 
County, Wilmington, Delaware, 1958; 28 pp.) Mimeographed. 

Paulsen, Carl G. and W. V. Irons, comps. Report of the River Master 
of the Delaware River for the Period Dec. 1, 1956— Nov. 30, 1957 
(Office of the Delaware River Master, Washington, D.C. [1958]; 
83 pp.) Mimeographed. Charts and tables. 

Quick, Richard C., ‘“‘ Murder at Delaware College: ‘The Death of John 
Edward Roach, March 30, 1858,” Delaware Notes, Thirty-first Series 
(1958), pp. 1-31. 

Rodney, Richard S. “The Story of Houston’s Glebe,’ Journal of the 
Presbyterian Historical Society, XXXVI, no. 2 ( ), 115-26. June, 
1958. ‘The article concerns the seventeenth century “ Prime Patron ” 
of the Presbyterian Church, New Castle, Delaware. 

Schmidt, Carl F. The Octagon Fad (Scottsville, N. Y.: the author, 1958; 
207 pp., illus.) Octagonal schoolhouses in Delaware are discussed 
on page 19. 

Sweeney, John A. H. “New Pennsylvania Rooms at Winterthur,” 
Antiques, LXXV (1959) , 88-90, illus. 

[von Closen, Baron Ludwig.] The Revolutionary Journal of Baron 
Ludwig von Closen, tr. and ed. Evelyn M. Acomb (Chapel Hill, 
N.C.: University of North Carolina Press, 1958; 392 + xxxvi Pp. 
illus.) A well-edited volume, interesting for the diarist’s observant 
comments on places and people, as well as military matters, from 
Boston to Yorktown. During his service with Rochambeau’s forces, 
the young baron passed through Wilmington three times. He noted, 
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August, 1782: ‘“‘ They have built 50 brick houses, very handsome 
and spacious, since our passage [a year earlier], which make the main 
street charming. The dollars that the army spends wherever it 
marches are beneficial to the country, for you can perceive at a 
glance that they are prospering.” 

Warren, Earl, “Chief Judge John Biggs, Jr—an Appreciation,” Temple 
Law Quarterly, XXXI (1958), 311-14. 

Wells, George Harlan. History of the Wells and Allied Families of the 
Eastern Shore of Maryland and Delaware (Philadelphia: Allen, 
Lane & Scott, 1958; 50 pp., illus.) The study includes Harlan, 
Hollingsworth, Alexander, and Evans lines. 

Winterthur Seminar on Museum Operation and Connoisseurship, June 
3-7, 1957: A Résumé of Papers and Discussions (The Henry Francis 
du Pont Winterthur Museum, Winterthur, Delaware, 1958; 61 pp.) 
Mimeographed. 

Worden, Victoria V., comp. A History of the Delaware State Board of 
Health, 1879-1958 ({Dover: State Board of Health], 1958; 67 pp.) 
Mimeographed. 

Zimmerman, John J., “Charles Thomson, ‘The Sam Adams of Phila- 
delphia’,” The Mississippi Valley Historical Review, XLV (Decem- 
ber, 1958) , 464-80. 


